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Our higher standard of living also means 


Higher Standards 
for Beef! 


With wages at an all-time high, it’s 
only natural that people are demanding 
the best in everything they buy—from 
automobiles to beef! 

Fact is, lower grades of beef are 
sometimes impossible to sell for enough 
money to cover the cost of production. 
Our customers. are particular about 
weight, too. Most of them don’t care 
for carcasses and cuts that are too 
heavy. 

However, there always seems to be a 
good market for beef that is well finished, 
but not too fat, and which weighs from 
500 to 700 pounds, dressed (that is, 


from) 900 to 1,100 pounds on the hoof. 

In planning your beef operations, it 
will pay you in the long run to strive 
for a higher standard in breeding and 
feeding. We’ll all benefit by producing 
cattle, hogs and sheep that will meet 
the high standards of our times and 
return more dollars to the livestock 
producer. 

Of course, you can always depend on 
Armour and Company to do everything 
possible to promote the demand for all 
kinds of livestock—and to strive con- 
stantly to broaden the markets for all 
of America’s livestock producers. 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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ROMPT use of certain FRANKLIN Products will cut Shipping 
Fever losses for stockmen. 

Great numbers of calves go on the market without getting 
protective vaccination. For such calves the hazard of Shipping 
Fever is often a serious problem, especially for the purchaser. 

A recommended control measure is a precautionary dose of 
FRANKLIN PENICILLIN upon arrival for counteracting in- 
cipient infections. 


TREATMENT SAVES SICK ANIMALS! 


Should Shipping Fever symptoms appear, the most practical and economical 
action is to promptly separate the sick calves and administer both FRANKLIN 
TRI-SULFA and FRANKLIN PENICILLIN-STREPTOMYCIN. 


Sulfonamides and antibiotics exert their antibacterial effect thru different 
channels. Therefore their use in combination offers the stockman a double- 


Treatment for Shipping Fever! 


Don’t Feed 


LICE 
All Winter! 


For fall dipping or 
. spraying 


LICE-TICK 
DIP or SPRAY 
Quickly kills both 


lice and eggs — 


Unsurpassed for con- 
trol of lice, ticks, horn- 


barreled weapon. flies and other para- 


PREVENTION IS BEST PROTECTION! | fests. hore: snd hose 


For prevention, every calf should have a spring dose of FRANKLIN 
CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA BACTERIN, followed in the fall by 
a second booster dose. This develops strong resistance against the Hem-Sep 
factor of Shipping Fever. If calves were not vaccinated in the spring give two 
doses 3 to 5 days apart two weeks prior to exposure. 


At alf times it is important to avoid conditions that weaken natural 
resistance such as rough handling, exhaustion, chilling, excessive dust, etc. 


Let your home town Drug Store Franklin Dealer assist you 
with detailed directions as to the proper use of these latest 
scientific methods of cutting losses from Shipping Fever. 


FRANKLIN 
RUMEN 


ACTIVATOR I M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO 


helps build up the 

needed digestive bac- * Denver Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 
teria that often is des- Ft. Worth - Marfa - El Paso - Montgomery 
troyed during illness or Alliance - Salt Lake City - Los Angeles 
treatment, thus aiding Portland Billings Calgary 

rapid recovery. 


@ Franklin protective 
products are readily 
available from well 
equipped Livestock Supply 
Departments in drug 
stores thruout the cattle 
country 
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Casey Tibbs, world’s 
champion saddle 
bronc rider, says... 


‘“‘for action 


seh 
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or just relaxing 


Lee Riders 


COWBOY PANTS AND JACKETS 
are tops for my money” 


They’re made of long wear- 
ing, good looking Lee Cow- 
boy Denim. Sanforized. Sizes 
for men, women, children. 





See your Lee Dealer. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 





Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 


Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 
Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 


Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 

: + provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 





To THE 


NOT TOO GOOD—We are in a tight 
spot—no grass and no feed. Our ranch 
has had 6.40 inches of rain so far this 
year, all 


June 12. Got by the summer by giv- 


EDITOR | 


in the period May 16 to | 


ing three times the normal acreage per | 


head. 
lings where we usually handle about 
750 up. No moisture to sow wheat 
and the hope for wheat pasture is 
nil. C. E. Waugh, Wallace County, 
Kan. 


BEST FEED—We have had the best 
feed this summer that I have ever seen 
on the ranch. Sure hope it continues 
through the winter.—Jack Cartwright, 
Maricopa County, Ariz. 


PROUD NEIGHBORS — Last week 


George Doll, owner of Hill Top Angus | 


Farms of Fort Morgan, and I flew out 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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(Published monthly at 801 E. 17th Ave., 
Nenver, Colorado, by American National Live- 
Stock Association Publishing Company. En- 
tered as second-class matter June 11, 1919, at 
Post Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 
1879. Application for re-entry at Lincoln, 
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801 East 17TH Ave., DENVER 18, COLO. | 





F. E. MOLLIN 
DAVID O. ; 
RADFORD HALL..................... Business Manager 


Officers of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association: 


President—Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex. 


First Vice-President—Don Collins, Kit Car- 
son, Colo: 
Second Vice-Presidents — A. R. Babcock, | 


Moore, Ida.; N. H. Dekle, Brusly, La.; Don 
Short, Medora, N. D.; O. W. Lynam, Bur- 
dett, Kan.; Hayes Mitchell, Marfa, Tex. 

Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, 
Colo. 

Assistant Executive Secretary—Radford Hall. 
Denver, Colo. 5 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blaine 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Field Representative—Russell Thorp. 





Membership dues in the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association: 7 cents per head of 
cattle owned, $10 minimum, annually. 
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SITTING 
PRETTY 


—no matter how 
it blows 


. . » When your money’s in United 
States Savings Bonds. 


cLouDY—No matter how it blows, every 
$300 you put into U.S. Savings Bonds 
now will grow into $400 in 9 years 8 
months... and into $538.72 in 10 
years more. Loss, fire, theft ... U.S. 
Savings Bonds don’t know the mean- 
ing of the words. Registered in your 
name, they can always be replaced. 


or FAIR—U.S. Savings Bonds are still 
the answer ... helping you to save 
automatically for such “fair weather” 
expenses as the education of your 
children and retirement plans. Stop at 
your local bank today and start your 
money growing the United States Sav- 
ings Bonds way! 


Series ““H”’ 
current income savings bonds 


Series “H” offers an ideal savings plan for 
the person who wants interest paid by 
check every 6 months. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this adver- 
tising. The Treasury Department thanks, for their 
patriotic donations, the Advertising Council and 


AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER 
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are viewed through the eyes of an expert, on Page 9 of the 
Trends and P rospects Producer this month. Harold F. Breimyer, agricultural economics 


statistician with the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service, offers a preview of production 
and prices of cattle and other livestock for the year ahead. Some of the points he makes: 





' ' is being lifted to record volume by strong demand for meat, lower 
Livestock P roduction prices for feed and the search for added sources of farm income. 





Output of meat this year is at record highs, and consumption per capita is greater 
than in any recent year and second only to 1908 among all years of record. 


Production of hogs and feeding of cattle have especially expanded this year. 





while slaughter of calves is not increasing, assuring large supplies of feeder 
stock for the next year, slaughter of cows is rising for the third year in a row. 


| 
Cattle feeding is receiving more emphasis than the cow-and-calf enterprise. Thus, 
Enough cows may be going to slaughter that calf crops will be smaller in the next year 

or two, and the cattle cycle will enter its downswing phase. 

Prices of cattle ™y. therefore, begin a gradual strengthening. So long as consumer 
demand for meat remains strong and no very severe drouth intervenes, 

all changes in numbers and prices are likely to be moderate. Reduction in numbers could 
easily be much less than usual. The beef supply would remain large, and price increases 
would be modest. 


Few changes in either production or prices of sheep and lambs are seen. Slaughter of hogs 
will rise further next year, but production may level out; and prices should prove more stable 
at the new lower levels. 


Ow Profit margins livestock may stay rather narrow in the next year, but fairly low cost 
$ feed will help to protect them. 
Meat animals will likely be one of the stronger components of farm income, providing a 
United steady or increasing proportion of the total. 
' this fall will probably continue above last year. Heavy sales 
3, every Fed cattle marketings prevented the usual seasonal price rise through August but some 
at | increase is seen this fall in other USDA studies. 
pry Not much change in feeder prices is expected. Stocker and feeder demand suffered 
US. some from damage to the corn crop by hot weather. 
mean- ° . . 
aye see —production plus carryover—will be highest on record. Total 
a iy grain supplies supply is expected to be at 169 million tons, a tenth above last year’s 
; igh. 
re still Production is set at 129 million tons—up 7 million from last year but short of the 1948 
>see 135-million peak. Carryover stock on Oct. 1 are expected to total record 40 million tons this 
ather year—about 30 million under price support. 
' your 
stop at : of meat animals and a continued abundance of meat 
t your Seasonally large marketings will dominate the livestock situation the rest of the year. 
— i Cro output this year is likely to total the second largest of record despite deterioration 
P P of crop prospects during August. Drouth and heat sharply reduced yields 
of corn, soybeans and grain sorghums in the western Corn Belt and the central Great Plains, 
nds according to the Sept. 1 crop report. (But reports from various sections of the Corn Belt 
ylan for since the report indicate further deterioration.) 
said by 


rose in August to a record 65% million workers, continuing the uptrend of 
Employment past months. Unemployment has declined since last spring and in August 


is adver- 


for their fl totaled 2.2 million—3.3 per cent of the labor force. 


ncil and 


With the continued rise in industrial output, employment and consumer incomes in recent 
months, it appears the nation’s output in the third quarter will exceed record second-quarter 
levels. And current prospects point to some further rise in economic activity. 


October, 1955 
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MONTANA-WYOMING 


LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Mon., Tues., Wed., Thur., Fri.) 


Lv. Billings . 10:00 pm 
Sheridan 2:30 am 
Gillette 6:45 am 

Ar. Lincoln 3:00 am 


ono r eter eter eter ere te rete ete ele ee ere ee ee 8 8 8 6 81s et ee be ete ete ee eres 
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BELLE FOURCHE 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Saturdays only) 

Lv. Gillette . 12:50 pm 


Moorcroft ... 2:30pm 
Edgemont ... 6:00pm 
Ar. Lincoln . 10:15 am 


NORTH PLATTE VALLEY 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Daily except Mon.) 

Lv. Torrington... 9:30am 
Morrill . 10:00 am 
Scottsbluff . . . 11:00 am 

Ar.Lincoln .... 3:30am 


eee tetetetetetetetetehetetete®, 








FAST BURLINGTON 
Livestock Express Trains 
including 2 that are NEW this year 


e «. to speed the fall movement of livestock 


to Eastern Markets and Feed Lots 


BIG HORN BASIN 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 


Lv. Greybull 8:30 am 
Worland . 10:30 am 
Casper 6:10 pm 

. Lincoln 6:00 pm 


°° 
oa et ete 


Lv. 
Ar. 


. Bonneville 
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POWDER RIVER 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 
. 1:00 pm 
Powder River . . 3:20 pm 
Glenrock . . 7:00 pm 


sRRNGOIR 6s sei 6:00 pm 


BOX BUTTE 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 


Alliance .... 
Lincoln .... 


10:00 pm 
10:00 am 


SAND HILLS 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fri., Sat., Sun.) 


Lv. Alliance . . . . 11:00am 
Hyannis .... 1:20pm 
Mullen 3:10 pm 

Ar. Lincoln 3:30 am 





MIDDLE LOUP 


LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fri., Sat., Sun.) 


Lv.Seneca ..... 4:15 pm 
Dunning 5:45 pm 
Broken Bow 8:30 pm 

Ar. Lincoln ..... 4:00 am 


Lv. 


Ar. 


ate 
$625Ptetateatatetetatetetetatataetetetatatetetetetatatetetatatatatetetatatetatetatatatetetetatet nntistststste0,0,9,0,0,0,0.0.0,0,0,0.0.0.0 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 


Seneca 2:00 pm 
Hyannis .... 4:30pm 
Lakeside 7:15 pm 
Denver - . - 11:00am 


e These trains also pick up livestock at other points en route. Where 
there is sufficient unexpired time on the livestock, direct connections are made at 
Lincoln with trains for Omaha, Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Peoria and Chicago, and for feed lot stations or for connecting lines at Council 
Bluffs. When necessary to feed livestock to comply with the 28-36 hour law, 
schedules from Lincoln are arranged so there will be no long lay-over. 


insurance on livestock destined to markets on the Burlington 
Railroad may be purchased from Burlington agents. 


For details concerning this special livestock service, 
consult your nearest Burlington representative or 


R. C. BURKE 
General Live Stock Agent » Omaha, Nebraska 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
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\: ny a Protective Tariff 


1, NDOUBTEDLY many of our readers wonder why 
w: continue to harp on tariff. They can argue, sound- 
ough, that these are pretty prosperous days and 
ji ports aren’t hurting us any. 

Ve’ll agree with that. But we also think that maybe 
our present prosperity can’t last forever. What if 
we do some day run into economic trouble in this 
country? In that case, wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
have some tariff protection? 

It’s easier to say we can cross that bridge when we 
come to it than actually do it. The precedent of low 
tariffs that we are constantly setting up to the world 
isn’t a thing you can change overnight. We think it 
is better to try to retain tariffs that afford fair pro- 
tection for our industries even in good times. 

* * * 


i 


SO, WE WILL KEEP ATIT. And here is a state- 
ment by O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the nation- 
wide committee of industry, agriculture and labor on 
import-export policy, with whom we have long coop- 
erated in the interest of reasonable tariff protection: 


The failure of 14 members of GATT to extend tariff 
cuts to imports from Japan must have come as a great 
shock to the “Yankee horse-traders” who went to Geneva 
last winter to strike another blow for liberal trade. 


Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, India, Australia, 
Cuba and other countries, while voting to admit Japan to 
GATT, decided to withhold their tariff concessions from 
her under the most-favored-nation principle. 

Yet the United States not only extended all duty 
reductions negotiated at Geneva in 1955 to Japan, but 
has been doing so in every GATT conference since 1947 
when the GATT was inaugurated and in every bilateral 
agreement made since 1934. 

What the refusal of the 14 countries means is that 
they are willing to play along under GATT as long as 
they don’t uncover any real foreign competition. This 
has been the case up to now because GATT provided 
adequate loopholes to all countries that were in balance 
of payments difficulties or that qualified as “under- 
developed” countries. Beside the United States, Canada 
was a notable exception. No Escape Clause actions were 
needed by the other 30-odd member nations. They had 
built-in escapes, tailored to suit them. 

Thus while many paper concessions (tariff reduc- 
tions, etc.) were made under GATT they could always 
be nullified by quotas, exchange controls, import permits, 
etc., if any real competition showed up. These devices 
proliferated all over the world, and were generally 
justified. With the exception of a few agricultural items 
they were not available to us because we did not qualify 
under the exceptions, i.e., balance of payments difficul- 
ties or status as an underdeveloped country. 

When the trade agreement with Japan was pro- 
posed, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles stated that 
it was not contemplated that the United States would 
make many tariff cuts on imports from Japan but that 
we would give concessions to other countries which in 
pete would open their doors more widely to goods from 

apan. 

In true Yankee horse-trading fashion, as practiced 
for 20 years under the so-called “Reciprocal” Trade 
Agreements Program, we not only gave Japan sub- 
stantial reductions on goods shipped to us but also gave 
concessions to other countries. 

So now comes the pay-off. It was in character and 
we had it coming. 

“We must set an example to other countries” has 
been the cry for some years; and we have set example 
after example. As soon, however, as other countries 
feel the same kind of competition as we regularly get 
from them in our domestic market they balk! By now 
this should be clear even to those who had to await 
this latest evidence of what is what. 


October, 1955 
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These Are Big Figures 


THE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT reported it 
lost more than $799 million on price support programs 
last year. It also said that in mid-year the govern- 
ment had some $7 billion tied up in such operations. 

Of course, figures like these aren’t exciting any 
more. We’re used ot them. In 1954 the government 
lost only $419 million on price support programs. 

Nevertheless this is real money—and it comes out 
of the taxpayers’ pocket. The sad part of it is there 
seems to be no end to the spending. 

USDA officials have indicated that the 1955-56 
increase in Commodity Credit Corporation commit- 
ments may run to $4 billion. If so, says Nation’s Busi- 
ness, this will mean the government will in effect be 
the market for an amount equal to about 30 per cent 
of the income from this year’s crops. 

There might be justification for a situation like 
this if the huge spending were designed to solve the 
farm problem. But it is not. These sums are ad- 
mittedly spent only as a stopgap. 

* * * 


THE ORIGINAL TROUBLE of course lay in the 
failure of Congress to change from the incentive pro- 
grams for high war-time production. Congress simply 
continued to pass laws that continued the expanding 
output. 

In spite of some setback by too warm weather in 
several areas this year, current large stocks and pros- 
pects will still make this a year of near-record sup- 
plies of most major crops. Acreage regulations seem 
hardly to have dented total crop output. The acres 
have been planted to other crops. 

Nobody seems to have the answer to this problem. 
But eventually the whole country, including the 
urban as well as the farm population, will have to look 
it squarely in the face and do something about it. 

We're used to seeing big figures tossed around, but 
it can’t last forever. 


Way To Do Best Job 


ABOUT 1,000 CATTLEMEN have already sent in 
their reservation requests for the American National’s 
59th annual convention, booked for Jan. 9-11 (with the 
evening of the 8th set for an executive committee 
meeting) in grand old New Orleans. 

Every year the members come away from these 
annual meetings feeling well repaid for the trip. In 
gathering with their colleagues they can take a new 
look at their problems and plan for the solutions; they 
catch up on new things in the industry; they renew 
old acquaintance, and they refresh the spirit by mix- 
ing some play in with the work, 

This year’s work will include subjects like beef 
grading, freight rates, research, marketing, public 
lands and the agricultural situation in general. 

Matters like these can’t be handled by the in- 
dividual. That’s what makes the National and 
other associations so important—they represent 
the voice of the industry in strong, united effort. 

* * * 

There’s much to be done. It takes all the member- 
ship, pulling together, to get the best job done. That 
means every one of us that can possibly be there. 
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The ‘National’ 


| At Work 


A five-member advisory group, in- 
vited to consult with USDA officials, 
met in Washington, D. C., in early 
September to consider problems in 
the brucellosis eradication program. 
Representing the American National 
was Tom Arnold, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on sanitary regula- 
tions and vice-president of the National 
Brucellosis Committee. 


At a meeting in Chicago on Sept. 
26, in which Don Collins, first vice- 
president of the American National 
was chairman, it was suggested 
tentatively that the present “com- 
mercial” beef grade be split in two 
and the upper part of that grade 
termed “standard,” the lower part 
to remain commercial. The meeting 
was attended by packer, retailer 
and producer representatives, in- 
cluding Bill Farr, Greeley, Colo., 
chairman oi the National’s feeder 
committee; President Jay Taylor; 
John Marble, Deeth, Nev., chair- 
man of the marketing committee, 
and Forest Noel, National Beef 
Council director. 


Another conference in Chicago on 
Sept. 26 in which the above named 
men participated was the meeting of 
the directors of the National Beef 
Council. A questionnaire is to be sent 
to all groups of the beef industry and 
from this as a basis an independent 
professional study will be made to de- 
termine the type, cost and scope of the 
national program of beef promotion. In 
the meantime, cooperation with existing 
promotional agencies will be pushed. 
See story on page 17. 


Staff activity included attendance 
at the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association quarterly meeting in Raton 
in early September by Executive Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin, who was a featured 
speaker, and Producer Editor David 
O. Appleton; a trip by Assistant Secre- 
tary Rad Hall to Vernal, Utah, to 
speak to the Uintah Cattle and Horse 
Association members, and to Arizona 
to attend the Arizona quarterly meet- 
ing and the Yavapai group gathering; 
attendance by Information Director 
Lyle Liggett at cattle feeders’ meetings 
at Ft. Collins, Colo., and London, Ohio. 
Russell Thorp, fieldman, spoke at South 
Dakota’s quarterly meeting at Lemmon. 


The public relations department of 
the American National provides peri- 
odical tape recordings for 44 radio 
stations throughout the country—a 
service that has proved popular with 
the farm directors of these stations. 
Latest in the series is a recording by 
Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, N. M. chair- 
man of the National Farm-City Week 


who stresses need for understanding 
between town and country folks. Oct. 
23-29 will be the first nation-wide 
observance of Farm-City Week. Mr. 
Tucker urges: “Let’s make it a week 
in which to get to know the fellow 
in the city or the man in the country. 
Let’s learn about his problems—let 
him learn about ours, because it’s easy 
to understand the other fellow’s side 
when we know his side.” 


The Public .. . 
And You LYLE LIGGETT 


The world of modern promotion 
seems alien to the vast grass ranges 
or to the feed bunker, but the modern 
cattleman can benefit from intelligent 
advertising of his products. 

Every retail business must advertise 
constantly to maintain a steady flow 
of customers and to find new customers 
for growth and progress. Death, fami- 
lies moving to new localities, dis- 
satisfaction with services or merchan- 
dising—good reasons why businesses 
lose customers. New families being 
formed must be attracted as customers 
to replace those lost. 

The same is true of the cattle and 
beef business. Constant reiteration of 
the goodness and quality of beef is 
a must. 

But often the breeder, the com- 
mercial cattleman and even the feeder 
forget that their “wares” and services 
must be emphasized to replace old 
customers or to gain new ones. 

True, advertising for an individual 
rancher takes a different technique 
than that for a retail establishment— 
and frequently “paid advertising,” as 
such, is not the whole answer. But 
the principles of advertising and pro- 
motion must be practiced for success- 
ful sales over the long run. 

And promotion and advertising has 
never been more important for the 
individual cattleman than today. 

The breeder’s recognition of the 
value of advertising and promotion 
is apparent. His business depends 
upon letting the maximum number 
of customers know about his program 
and his offerings. 

More and more commercial cattle- 
men are becoming aware that promo- 
tion is essential to interest feeders and 
packer buyers in the consistent quality 
of their annual “crop.” The cowman 
needs to constantly practice good 
“customer relations” so that word-of- 
mouth advertising will help establish 
his cattle as a “reputation herd”. His 
activities in his associations, his con- 
tacts with feeders, his entry into feeder 
calf events and his community re- 
lationships all help to create a bene- 
ficial atmosphere. 

And regular advertising in livestock 
publications, such as the breeder has 
been doing for years, is becoming 
recognized as a valuable technique 
for commercial producers. 


The feeder, too, knows that his ship. 
ment will be given ready acceptance 
if the quality is well known because 
of ribbon-winning loads at stock shows 
and fairs. Good customer relations 
with buyers are most essential for 
the feeder too. 

We often expect too much from ad- 
vertising and promotion—not realizing i 
that they are only “tools” for inform. 
ing customers of our quality and 
services. Our products must also 
match our claims. 

Advertising and promotion must 
achieve specific results or it is effort 
and money wasted. An _ intelligent 
campaign, using all forms of promo- 
tion, can usually assure us of success, 

First, a campaign must keep our 
name before potential and regular 
customers. We can’t let our old friends 
forget about us . . . besides, it gives 
additional interest in buying from a 
well-known outfit. The success of | 
nationally - known “brand - names” is | 
evidence of the customers’ reliance 
on familiarity and reputation. 

Secondly, our effort must provoke 
interest. It must be placed in such 
a way that it can attract the attention 
of the most people. It must be sus- 
taining—repetition is the key to suc- 
cess because people buy, or are in- 
terested in buying, at different times. 


Third, advertising and promotion 
must arouse desire. If a person can 
be convinced that ours is the best 
possible product to bring him more 
profits, easier living, convenience, 
etc., then he is ready to “think” about 
buying. 

Fourth, our campaign must estab- 
lish for us a reputation for honesty 
and outstanding quality. This is a 
competitive world, and we must create 
a preference for our product. 

And fifth, we must get action. We 
can get attention, we can create de- 
sire and establish preference, but it 
won’t mean a thing unless the money 
is on the counter. Action verbs—the 
“buy today” impact—and other tech- 
niques creating urgency have _ been 
overworked by some advertisers, of 
course, but the need for “do-it-now” 
must always be conveyed. 

The full story of price, terms, de- 
livery dates and other features of 
the transaction can help avoid delay 
and long-distance dickering. And offer- 
ing extra convenience in ordering is 
another way to get action—the easier | 
it is for the customer to place his | 


order, the easier the sale. | 


It is no longer possible to “let na- 
ture take its course” in the cow busi- 
ness—modern merchandising must g0 
hand in hand with modern ranching. 
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Prospects 
‘or 1956: 





\rview 


(The following preview of livestock 
prospects for 1956, which mainly has 
to do with cattle and beef, is taken 
from a report by Harold F. Breimyer 
of the agricultural economics division 
of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service.—Ed.) 


N ABUNDANCE OF MEAT IS 
being turned out these days. Total 

output in 1954 was 25.3 billion pounds, 
surpassing war days. This year pro- 
duction is up about 5 per cent more, 
to an expected 26.7 billion pounds. 

Average consumption per person this 
year is estimated at 160 pounds, seven 
pounds more than the past two years 
and highest since 1908. 

Reasons for this huge outturn may 
be found in: 


1. The strong demand generated by 
nearly full employment at high in- 
comes since World War II. 


2. Emphasis on forage and on ani- 
mal agriculture—livestock fits in with 
conservation farming. 


3. Acreage controls on several cash 
crops diverting land to production 
of feed crops. 


4. Yields of feed crops per acre 
rising, adding to the supply of feed. 
Production of the four feed grains 
increased 34% per cent in 1954 over 
1953 and may rise 6 per cent more 
in 1955. 


5. Acreage allotments on corn in 
the commercial area and lower support 
prices on all feed grains have encour- 
aged more feeding and less storing of 
feed grains. Last year and this only 
corn producers in the commercial area 
who complied with allotments became 
eligible for full price supports on 
corn. Only about 30 per cent of the 
acreage in the area was in compliance 
last year, so much of the corn had 
to move into consumption. Supports 
for crop oats, barley, grain sorghums 
and corn were reduced. 

6. Declining incomes have led many 
farmers to search for supplementary 
sources and an enlarged livestock 
enterprise has often resulted. 
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BEEF BIGGEST COMPONENT 


Biggest component of the large 
current meat output is beef. The 
present cattle population is a record 
and production of beef per animal 
has increased notably over earlier 
years. From 1925 to 1954, live-weight 
production of cattle and calves for 
each animal increased 36 per cent; 
for the cow 38 per cent. 


Consumers ate 79 pounds of beef 
each last year, the most since 1899. 
This year consumption will be about 
the same. 

In 1954 the beef output came from 
slaughter of 39.3 million cattle and 
calves. On through August this year 
commercial slaughter of cattle was 
up about 3 per cent; calf slaughter 
down 1 to 2 per cent. So the combined 
increase was about 2 per cent. Total 
slaughter this year may exceed 40 
million head. 

Will the cattle cycle turn down? 
In the past, every cyclical increase 
in cattle numbers was followed by a 
cyclical decrease. Will a similar se- 
quence be repeated? 

In the typical cycle, the expansion 
phase is marked by withholding of 
young stock. Also cow slaughter is 
reduced and more heifers are retained. 
In the next stage, when slaughter 
increases and prices decline, young 
cattle are sold off rapidly. Cows also 
are sold, but more slowly. 

The present cycle has followed an 
approximately normal pattern. Calf 
and steer slaughter started up in 1952 
and cow slaughter a bit later. In the 
first seven months of 1955 cow slaugh- 
ter was up 9 per cent and heifer 
slaughter 16 per cent and steer slaugh- 
ter down 6 per cent. Calf slaughter 
has been almost the same. These are 
fairly standard changes, except calf 
slaughter is rather small relative with 
the other classes. 


NUMBERS MAY BE DOWN 


Cow numbers at the beginning of 
the year were almost the same as 
a year before. It seems likely that 
the calf crop this year will be about 


equal to last year, maybe slightly 


smaller. From this estimate, with 
slaughter up, a small reduction in 
cattle inventory could be expected 
next January. 


Yet, there has been a tendency to 
underestimate the productiveness of 
the present cattle herd. It would be 
a mistake to count on substantial re- 
duction in inventories. Not enough 
calves have been slaughtered to make 
that probable. 


Our conclusion is that cattle numbers 
and slaughter too might be down just 
a little in 1956 but will remain large. 


They might continue downward 
longer. The larger slaughter of cows 
this year may be followed by a re- 
duction in the size of the calf crop 
the next year or two, thereby generat- 
ing a reduction in total numbers. 

These things seem most likely. They 
are not certain. On the whole, we 
can expect cattle numbers and beef 
output to stay high. Reductions that 
seem in view are small ones. 

If the cycle goes down, the trend 
in numbers will be less than in most 
previous cycles, because of conditions 
favorable to livestock production al- 
ready mentioned. Especially important 
has been the strong demand for beef 
and large supplies of feed. Prices 
are not very high but in no previous 
cycle could 79 pounds of beef per 
person have been consumed as readily 
as in this one and without even more 
severe price adjustments. 


FEEDING POPULAR 


Strong demand for beef and decreas- 
ing feed prices have especially sup- 
ported feeding. In a typical cycle 
the price of high grade fed steers 
declines less than the lower grades 
or feeder or breeding stock. This has 
happened in this cycle. Choice slaughter 
steers at Chicago in August were 37 
per cent less than in 1951; utility steers 
were down 48 per cent and utility 
slaughter cows 54 per cent. Follow- 
ing the losses in feeding cattle in 
1952-53, profit margins were reason- 
ably satisfactory for about two years. 








This spring margins again narrowed. 
As a consequence, more cattle are 
being fed this year than ever. 

Fastest growth in feeding has been 
in the West, where 65 per cent more 
cattle were fed on Jan. 1 this year 
than five years earlier. Correspond- 
ing five-year increases were 27 per 
cent in the eastern Corn Belt and 
20 per cent in the western Corn 
Belt. 

Expanded feeding largely explains 
the failure of calf slaughter to increase 
more. In most cycles many calves 
are slaughtered because there is no 
other outlet and producers lack feed 
or finances to hold them to maturity. 
Pressure for early slaughter has been 
much less this time. 

As prices of cows have fallen more 
than those of fed cattle, the breeding 
enterprise has been less popular than 
feeding. 

To sum it up, in the 1949-52 upswing 
in prices, cow prices led the advance. 
Enthusiasm for breeding herds and 
cow-and-calf production ran high. In 
the downswing that followed, cow 
prices fell most. Feeding became 
more popular than breeding. Slaughter 
of cows accordingly increased while 
that of young stock has recently been 
more nearly constant. 

Prices of cattle have generally proved 
fairly stable the past two years— 
fluctuating from month to month but 
their trend has been level. Choice 
fed steers in the Corn Belt this fall 
have been slow to commence their 
usual seasonal advance. In early Sep- 
tember there were some signs that 
prices were starting upward. Prices 
have been held down by the record 
supply of fed cattle being marketed. 
Cattle slaughter in August, which in- 
cluded many cows and some grass 
steers and heifers as well as fed cattle, 


was about 10 per cent greater than 
in August last year—which itself had 
been a record for the month. 


SPENT THE SAME 


Consumers spent about the same 
for meat in the first half of 1955 as 
a year before, even though incomes 
rose. Percentage of incomes spent for 
meat will doubtless be lower this year 
than last. 


The larger meat supply is one 
cause of a lower percentage of in- 
comes spent for meat. Past ex- 
perience has been that in the short 
run consumers will spend more for 
a smaller than for a larger quantity 
of meat. But in addition, it appears 
relatively little of the increase in 
incomes in 1955 is being directed 
toward meat. Most goes for other 
commodities and services. 


In early September prices of feeder 
cattle were about the same as a year 
earlier. Previously slightly higher 
feeder prices had been expected. But 
the heat in the western Corn Belt 
and central Plains which hurt the 
corn appreciably reduced the demand 
for feeder cattle. Demand will be 
strong but not so strong as it would 
have been if the corn had remained 
undamaged. The condition of wheat 
pastures will, as always, have an in- 
fluence on late fall demand for feeders. 

Supply of pork has increased con- 
siderably. Consumption per person 
at a 16-year low of 59.7 pounds last 
year will be 66 or 67 pounds this 
year. This is not an exceptionally 
large supply, but the increased volume 
has not moved into consumption easily 
and smoothly. 

Hog production is still on the in- 
crease. The pork supply per person 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Market _ 
Picture—— 


BY LATE SEPTEMBER, A PRICE 
pattern on stocker and feeder cattle 
was still not clearly defined. While 
it is true that sales over the past 
month indicated some weakness, it 
was mainly on the heavier feeder 
type steers weighing from 850 up to 
1,000 pounds or better. 


Sales of these weighty feeders started 
out in a small way in August around 
$19.50 to $20 and occasionally out- 
standing steers over 1,000 pounds show- 
ing a lot of quality and flesh reached 
$21 or better. Later, bulk selling 
dropped to $18 to $19.50, with a lot 
of sales around $18.50 to $19. Some 
comparisons of same brand cattle with 
a year ago recently show steer sales 
50 cents to $1 lower than last year, 
extremes $1.50 off. 





The interesting comparison noted 
all season has been the narrowing 
price gap between steers and heifers. 
The sharp discounting of $5 to $6 
experienced last year apparently has 
shrunk to no more than $2 to $3. 
In fact, average cost figures at some 
markets show steers selling $1 or 
more under a year ago, but heifers 
fully as high as last year. 


Like steers, much of the heifer 
movement through August and Sep- 
tember was heavier, fleshy heifers 
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scaling 600 to 700 pounds or better in | 


a price spread of $16 to $18. It was 
interesting to note that choice fleshy 
675 to 725-pound guaranteed open 
heifers were able to bring as high 
as $18.50 and $19 at times, or almost 
on a par with heavy feeder steers. 


Still much unsettled are the going 
prices for light yearlings and calves. 
To a large extent, the potential outlet 
for light cattle lies in the hands of 
thousands of small-scale feeders in 
the Corn Belt who are equipped to 
grow out light cattle and calves on 
cheap feed. They will pay a higher 
rate per cwt. but purchase fewer 
pounds and thus invest fewer dollars 
per head. This is in contrast to the 
large-scale feeder who has the capital 
to invest more dollars per head on 
a shorter-term operation. 


Adding to the uncertainty of pre- | 


vailing prices this fall for light year- 
lings and calves is the tendency of 
many growers to hold off disposing 
of their cattle due to good feed con- 
ditions. As a result, at many terminal 
markets lightweight cattle of outstand- 
ing quality have not yet shown up 
and no real test of prices has been 
made. While growers in good feed 
areas can probably afford to be opti- 
mistic under such circumstances, yet 
it lends toward bunching of numbers 
at markets if too many hold off ship- 
ping until a late date. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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pressure 


31/2 Gals. per min. 


Delivers 


SELLS FOR W/2 THE PRICE 
OF OTHER POWER SPRAYERS! 


Such amazing performance at 
such low cost is attained by a 
newly developed “nylon roller 
pump,” powered by direct drive 
from a 2.6 H.P. gas engine. 
Plenty of pressure, and volume 
for fast, thorough spraying of 
livestock, or any other spray 
job on the farm. 


POWER SPRA 


LBS. oF 










NS 
3-MODELS... Skid-mounted, Wheel mounted or Trailer-mounted. 
Equipped with either one (1) or two (2) spray hoses and guns. 





The Chute with 
ALL the Features 


EY Fevst- 


K CHUTE 









Completely restrains any size 
: animal from yearling heifer to 
the toughest range steer. Does 
it with absolute safety for both 
animal and operator. 


% NO Dangerous Levers! 
% NO Protruding Mechanism! 
%* NOTHING to Get Hurt On! 


Rope “pulls” control entire opera- 
tion. One man easily, catches, holds 
and treats animal without help. 
Stanchion-type neck yokes replace 
dangerous front gate. Rounded, 
tubular-steel construction, instead 
of angle iron. These plus other ex- 
clusive operation features, make it 
the “best buy” on the market today. 


UY cHECK ITEMS ON ‘COUPON TO RIGHT’’ 


For Illustrated Literature and details of “30-Day Free Trial Plan,” check 
items that interest you on full-column coupon to right, and mail to — 
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Dept. P 
8701 North 29th St. 





“OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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OTHER 
LIVESTOC 
EQUIPMENT 


by 


FARNAM 


A 
L_] curri-oiLer BL 


Brush-arch type cattle 
oiler. Automatically re- 
leases insecticidal oil 
from 5-gal. supply tank. 
Brushes it in. Controls \ 
stock-pests. Conditions 
hair and hide. 


LJ TRAK-TOR SPRAYERS 


Powered with NYRO 
“Nylon Roller 
Pump.” Pressure up 
to 350 Ibs. Livestock 
and Combination 
Livestock and Wide- 
Jet Sprayers. 


[] Neck CHAINS & TAGS 


Lifetime “aluminum 
alloy’ tags. Large, en- 
graved numerals. Zinc- 
plated, twist-link chains. 
Cadmium-plated ring 
fasteners. Finest quality. 
Quantity prices. 


[_] BRANDING IRON HEATER 


Ee Super-efficient bot- 





















1 a ey tle gas burner pro- 
= — duces soft flame. 
: x Keeps irons con- 


\ | stantly at proper 
\ a 
\ \ J heat, for clean, clear 


% branding. 


J cnute GATE =: 


Quickly restrains and 
safely holds animals 
for inspection, vacci- 
nation, etc. Portable 
or permanent installa- 
tion at end of chute, 
doorway, or fence 
opening. 


Lj. Be: 


creat CHUTE 


Sher Sreah 


POWER SPRAYER 


FARNAM EQUIP. CO. 
8701 No. 29th St., Omaha, Nebraska 


PLEASE SEND “‘|ilustrated Litera- 
ture” on items checked above to 
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Another factor which has developed 
in recent years has been the tendency 
of buyers to allow price to govern 
their program, with little regard for 
quality. For instance, if a feeder has 
$19 in mind as a paying price, he 
frequently will take poorer quality 
to meet the price, rather than pay 
$20 to $21 for real choice thrifty cattle. 


This tends to narrow the price spread 
to where some pretty plain quality 
cattle will sell practically against good 
and choice kinds. For instance, recent 
market sales observed on steers at 
$15 to $17.50 took common to medium 
quality steers, some not even as good 
bodied as dairy types. Yet $18.50 to 
$19 was buying good quality cattle 
and some at $19.25 to $19.75 were 
definitely choice quality. 


While there is still considerable 
optimism that light yearlings and 
calves will sell well above heavy 


feeder steers, there is some uncertainty 
as to how widespread the demand will 
be from some areas. Parts of the 
western Corn Belt have lost consider- 
able acreage due to the extreme heat, 
and will cut a good deal of silage. 


This may possibly shift the demand 
in those areas from light cattle to 
something with size and weight to 
clean up rough feed more rapidly. 
This usually means a sizable volume 
of warmed-up cattle coming back to 
market early next year. Also, de- 
velopment of wheat pastures in some 
areas has been disappointing to date. 
Wheat pasture operators are generally 
strong supporters of the calf market 
when they have the feed. 


Even though the supply of wheat 
pasture is uncertain, one encourag- 
ing feature has developed in the 
feeder lamb business this year which 
may help demand for cattle. A very 
large proportion of feeder lambs 
have been bought by West Coast 
operators. Thus, for those who do 
have wheat pastures, a greater per- 
centage may find it necessary to run 
cattle rather than lambs. Despite 
the uncertainty from some areas, 
strong competition may be expected 
from the eastern Corn Belt, where 
crop conditions have been good to 
excellent, for light yearlings and 
calves. 


Sales of good and choice light year- 
ling steers at country points and at 
markets have been running $18.50 to 
$21, mostly around $19 to $20.50. A 
few short yearling steers have reached 
$21.75 at markets and $22 has been 
paid sparingly on high quality reputa- 
tion brand yearlings contracted for 
later fall delivery. Heifers of similar 
quality have sold at $16 to $17.50 for 
sing fall delivery, a few as high as 

18. 

Based on a relatively small volume 
of contracts for future delivery and a 
very small number arriving at markets, 
good and choice steer calves have 
brought $19 to $22.75, a few high 
quality reputation strings $23 to $24, 
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with club-type calves in a small way 
as high as $26 to $28, these generally 
to repeat buyers of previous years 
and not a criterion of general selling. 
Heifer calves of similar quality have 
generally sold $2 to $3 under steers, 
occasionally as much as $4 less. 

Movement of grass cows continued 
at a liberal pace, some markets re- 
porting more cows than a year ago. 
Prices broke some 50 cents to $1 in 
early September and then stabilized. 
Beef cows bulked at $9.50 to $11.50, 
with smooth commercial grass cows 
in a limited way $12 to $13.50. Canners 
and cutters bulked at $7.50 to $9.50. 
Medium and good stock cows went 
out at $9.50 to $11.50 per cwt. and a 
few strings by the head brought $100 
to $125. 

Grainfed steers picked up 50 cents 
to $1 in the central and eastern part 
of the country after the Labor Day 
holiday, but had some difficulty in 
holding the advance as eastern dressed 
beef markets lost some of their price 
gain. West Coast prices did not follow 
the eastern rise and continued about 
steady. Good and choice fed steers 
had a popular price range of $19 to 
¢23 throughout the country, with prime 
steers reaching $25.50 to $26 at Chicago 
in a limited way. It was interesting 
to note that the $26 top at Chicago 
had not been paid for several months. 
Good and choice heifers continued 
to bring $18.50 to $22.50 with high 
yielding heavy heifers scaling up to 
1,000 pounds or more $23 to $24.25 
in a limited way.—C.W. 





A promotion program for lamb and 
wool got started with the approval in 
a producer referendum of such a pro- 
gram called for in Sec. 708 of the 
National Wool Act of 1954. Financing is 
by deduction from payments under the 
wool incentive program of 5 cents per 
cwt. of live weight on lambs and year- 
lings and 1 cent per pound from pay- 
ments on shorn wool. About half of 
all lamb and mutton produced is con- 
sumed in the northeastern states. 


CAUSE of POOR SILAGE 


By E. J. Ritter, Jr. 


OST FARMERS CAN TELL 
M good silage from poor silage. 

When it comes to telling just 
why one lot of silage was poor and an- 
other was good they are not quite so 
sure. 

A group of scientists at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin, last year undertook to throw 
additional light on the problem. They 
put up 450 samples of pure alfalfa silage 
in quart jars and studied fermentation 
and its effects on silage quality, 
Through the year they tested the 
samples to determine how good silage 
differed from poor, in terms of chemi- 
cal and bacterial content. Reactions 
of silage in glass jars is much the same 
as in large silos, they say. 

They found good quality silage con- 
tained large amounts of lactic acid and 
smaller amount of acetic and succinic 
acid. In good silage there were no 
propionic or butyric acids. 

Poor quality silage contained little or 
no lactic acid and larger proportions of 
propionic and butyric acids, as well as 
some acetic and succinic acids. The 
succinic acid gradually disappeared; 
the lactic acid also disappeared in the 
later months of storage. 

The scientists are fairly well satis- 
fied that poor quality silage contains 
organisms which use up the lactic and 
succinic acids. It was established that 
acceptable silage was more acidic than 
poor silage. 

What does this mean in practical 
farm terms? Silage quality depends 
a lot on the moisture in the alfalfa. 
Silage stored at 75 to 100 degrees F. 
made very good silage when the 
moisture content ranged between 67 
and 69 per cent, while samples with 
73 to 83 per cent moisture made poor 
silage at these temperatures. 


All samples stored in this tempera- 
ture range contained plenty of bac- 
teria, but the quality of the silage 
depended on the moisture content. 
Fermentation was good up to 115 de- 
grees F., but only low-moisture silage 
was of good quality. 


Silage made with molasses preserva- 
tive was of excellent quality, even if 
the moisture content was high. Other 
good preservatives were 0.4 per cent 
sodium metabisulfite, 0.375 per cent 
Kylage or 1 per cent calcium formate. 
These preservatives improved acid pro- 
duction and prevented the formation of 
undesirable butyric acid in the silage. 


Good quality grass silage was made 
without preservatives, when put up at 
the proper moisture content. Where 
preservatives are needed ground corn 
has done a good job. 

The bacteriologists tried making 
silage as late as September and October. 
These late samples always graded low, 
even though there was a good build-up 
of bacteria. The bacteria produced very 
little lactic acid but large amounts of 
butyric acid. The scientists think that 
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the late-cut alfalfa did not contain 
enough fermentable carbohydrates for 
good acid production. On the other 
hand, alfalfa cut in late bloom, but 
early in the season, fermented just as 
well as that cut in the early bloom. 


In practical terms the experimental 
work confirms that grass crops 
should be put up with a moderately 
low moisture for silage, or else a pre- 
servative should be used. In scien- 


tific terms the work has revealed 
valuable information on the chemical 
and bacteriological processes that 
take place inside the silo. 























COLORADO 
LOCAL 
NAMES 

OFFICERS 


New officers of 
the Gunnison Coun- 
ty (Colorado) Stock 
Growers’ Associa- 
tion are Gene Gra- 
ham, left, vice-pres- 
ident; Lawrence C. 
Phelps, president, 
and Warren Mer- 
gelman, secretary- 
treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Consideration is being given by the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association to 
revising its present Cattle Guard news- 
letter into a monthly 20-page maga- 
zine. Discussion was also held at a 
recent advisory committee meeting on 
a plan for including group life insur- 
ance and hospitalization programs for 
members. Voluntary vs. compulsory 
testing for Bang’s was taken up and 
it was agreed that the CCA should 
continue to favor testing on a volun- 
tary basis only. An association mem- 
bership drive begins Nov. 1. 


A serious regional corn shortage, 
resulting from drouth in large parts of 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, 
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came in for special attention from 
several hundred members of the Ne- 
braska Livestock Feeders Association 
at their annual convention at York, 
Nebr., Sept. 14-15. 

Failing in their efforts to get old 
surplus corn released for use in silage, 
the feeders asked the government to 
sell stored corn “at the bin” in Ne- 
braska for use within the state. Their 
resolution suggested that sales be made 
at the Chicago cash price, less freight, 
thus enabling corn-short Nebraskans 
to continue normal dry-lot operations. 

Another resolution asked for revision 


COLORADO 
HEREFORD 
TOURERS 


“Recess” during 
the Colorado Here- 
ford tour. (L. to r.) 
Wad Hinman, Yam- 
pa, Colo., chairman 
of tour committee; 
B. P. “Port” Frank- 
lin of Meeker, Colo., 
co-chairman; Ray 
Sprengle, field rep- 
resentative, Ameri- 
ean Hereford Asso- 
ciation, tour direc- 
i tor. 


of the support program to enable the 
government to move swiftly in allevi- 
ating corn shortages caused by regional 
drouths. 


Ray Baxter Jr. of Grand Island was 
elected president to succeed M. J. 
Hankins of Stanton. Baxter, inci- 
dentally, is a member of the Ameri- 
can National’s new feeder committee. 
Elected vice-presidents were Robert 
Mettenbrink of Grand Island and Bob 
Ray of Neligh. Don Magdanz, Pierce 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The group voted to affiliate with 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Feeders 
Association and showed considerable 
interest in future affiliation with the 
American National. 


More than 100 feeders, attending 
the first general membership meeting 
of the Colorado Cattle Feeders Asso- 
clation in Fort Collins early in Sep- 
tember, were warned to be “cautious” 
in their buying and operations in 
coming months. 

The warning came from experts on 
two panel sessions who discussed feed 
supplies, drouth conditions and stocker- 
feeder prices. The group, led by Presi- 
dent Martin Domke of Greeley, also 
visited facilities the association main- 
tains in Fort Collins in cooperation 
with | Colorado A&M College. The 
association’s research veterinarian, Dr. 
W. W. Brown, outlined cooperative 
work on disease and nutrition prob- 
lems. 

The Colorado association, only nine 
months old, is also sponsoring a special 


teletype market reporting service for 
members. 


In Utah, the livestock committee 
of the Roosevelt Commercial Club re- 
cently invited about 100 Duchesne 
County livestock owners to meet at 
Roosevelt early this month to discuss 
organization of a county cattle associa- 
tion which would be a part of the 
state and National groups. Some 
50,000 head are owned mostly by small 
farm operators in the county. The 
Commercial Club is headed by H. L. 
Allred, also of Roosevelt. 


Participants in last month’s Colorado Hereford tour included (1. to r.) John 


Wallop, Sheridan, Wyo.; Oliver Wallop, Sheridan, 
ford Association; Paul Swaffar, American Hereford secretary; 


director of American Here- 
Bob Burghart, 


president, Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, Colorado Springs. 
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The Raton quarterly meeting of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion drew some 300 stockmen to con- 
sider tax, public land and big game 
problems. The stockmen went on 
record against a tax hike to swell 
welfare funds, and said “money to 
meet the temporary welfare financial 
crisis should come from existing gen- 
eral funds;” favored continued federal 
beef grading in the interest of proper 
identification of beef grades by con- 
sumers; asked the highway department 
to make fire lanes in the right-of-ways 
because of unusual grass and weed 
growth; asked the Secretary of the 
Interior to review withdrawals of cer- 
tain public lands so that legal dispo- 
sition may be made. 

C. E. McDuff of the Forest Service 
said that renewals of 10-year grazing 
permits is simply a required formality 
and renewals will be made on the 
same basis as the previous status. 

Speakers included American Na- 
tional Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin 
who lauded federal beef grading and 


Among directors of Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association attending the 
Sept. 15 convention of the Nebraska Livestock Feeders in York, Nebr., were 
(1. to r.) John H. Litzelman, Vermillion, S. D., president of South Dakota Feeders; 
Ward Hartshorn, Harmon, Ill., president, Illinois Corn Belt Livestock Feeders; 
O. C. Swackhamer, Tarkio, Mo., president, Midwest Livestock Feeders; Ed Hollen- 
beck, Dixon, Ill., president, Corn Belt group; Mark Knoop, Troy, O., president, 
Ohio Cattle Feeders; M. J. Hankins, Stanton, Nebr., past president, Nebraska 








urged full support of the National 
Beef Council. 


California’s Modoc County Cattle- 
men’s Association on Sept. 1 adopted 
a resolution protesting the proposed 
withdrawal of approximately 1,300,000 
acres of BLM land in Nevada for use 
aS a navy gunnery range. It was 
pointed out that such action would 
work an extreme hardship on some 
20 cattlemen in the county who own 
about 18,000 head of cattle and 7,000 
sheep, and that the reduction in earn- 
ing power would adversely affect the 
entire county. 


A good and profitable balance of 
crops and livestock production is seen 
for Mississippi, according to reports 
made at a Cattle Feeders Day held 
Sept. 1 at State College. A panel dis- 
cussion of feeding, primarily steers, 
was a program feature, aS was a 
number of reports on current livestock 
research. In conclusion, there was 
a tour of the experiment station feed- 
lots. The event was sponsored by the 
station, the Agricultural Extension 


organization. Wonder what the kids are up to? 


A meeting called recently by the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association laid plans for the American National Convention in 
Among the participating planners were (1. to r.) Mrs. N. H. Dekle, wife of the organization’s 


January at New Orleans. 






Service and the Mississippi Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


The South Dakota Stock Growers 
held a quarterly meeting at Lemmon, 
Sept. 1-2. Speakers included the field- 
man of the American National, Russel] 
Thorp. In resolutions, the stockmen 
asked that sealed corn and oats be 
released to feeders and ranchers at 
a price they could pay; that numbers 
of female breeding cattle be reduced 
voluntarily, through slaughter or a 
spaying program. that state and fed- 
eral agencies act to facilitate storage 
of water at its source. 


A recent California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation regional meeting included 
Alpine and Mono counties, Calif., and 
Douglas county, Nev. Cattlemen gath- 
ered at Topaz Lake, Nev., under the 
chairmanship of Fred Dressler of 
Gardnervill, Nev. Speakers included 
the state association president, Harvey 
McDougal, who stressed the need for 
strong support of the beef promotion 
campaign. J. Edgar Dick, the CCA 
secretary, also reported on promotion 
activities. Other speakers were Paul 
Cornelius of Coleville, Calif., and Dr. 
Chastain of the California agriculture 
department. 


JUNIOR REPORT 

In this, the Green River Valley of 
Wyoming, we have had from poor to 
average hay crops. However, there 
is ample supply of new hay and carry- 
over to get nearly everyone through 
the coming winter. Range feed has 
been fairly good. 

Cattle prices seem to get steadily 
worse. They are a little like the 
weather—lots of talk but no one doing 
anything about the matter! 

I hope that the parent organization, 
with the aid of the Juniors, can find 
some solution to our problem so that 
we will be on an equitable basis with 
other industries. 

Thomas D. O’Neil III 
Big Piney, Wyo. 

Second vice-president 
Junior American National 


immediate past president; Emmett Breger of the Jung Hotel; Mrs. Leslie Cowley. Lesile Cowley, Harry Post, N. H 
Dekle and Watkins Greene, president of the Louisiana group. 
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Eeef Council 
 rogresses 


vectors of the National Beef Coun- 

meeting in Chicago Sept. 26, de- 
cided in their plan for national pro- 
motion to determine through a ques- 
tionnaire to the industry the kind of 
pian to pursue and from this get an 
outside expert survey and recom- 
mendation as to procedure in the pro- 
grum, money required and extent 
of program. The group felt this would 
be a sort of “security” to those paying 
the bill and that the council should 


first of all make its steps cautiously 
and surely. 

Meantime it will aid state, local 
groups in their activities; cooperate 


with other food industries and tie-in 
campaigns; and work closely with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the American Meat Institute. 

Organization of state beef councils 
will be an important function of the 
council in this initial stage. So far 
state beef promotion councils have 
been set up in California, Texas, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana and Arizona. 


American National President Jay 
Taylor is also president of the National 
Beef Council; Forest Noel of Montana, 
executive director; Edwin Karlen of 
South Dakota, first vice-president, and 


C. T. “Tad” Sanders of Montana, 
secretary-treasurer. 
Regional vice-presidents are Carl 


Garrison, San Francisco; Lars Pres- 
trud, Denver; Leo Welder, Victoria, 
Tex.; O. S. Swackhamer, Tarkio, Mo.; 
Mark Knoop, Troy, Ohio; Donald Bart- 
lett, Como, Miss., and Harold M. Stan- 
ley, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Directors at large are John M. 
Marble, Deeth, Nev.; Paul Swaffar, 
Kansas City; Carl A. Neumann, Chi- 
cago; Frank Richards, Chicago, and 
R. J. Riddell, Peoria, Il. 

Miss Jean Waite, experienced in 
public relations work, has been em- 
ployed as assistant to handle the im- 
portant women’s part in beef promo- 
tion and act as a contact with related 
industry groups. 

Director Noel said the state and 
other cooperating groups should be 
congratulated on the immediate and 
fine response they made in their con- 
tributions to set up the national council. 
More than 50 groups responded from 
all over the cattle country to meet 
initial budget needs. 

He said a monthly bulletin will 
soon issue from the Chicago offices 
of the council. 


LAST MONTH’S COVER 
The friendly white faces looking 
into the camera on our September 
cover belong to some of the fine Here- 
fords that call the Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch at Cheyenne home. This month’s 
shot was taken in Utah. 


BEEF—Across 
The Country 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board last month started its cooking 
school that will be held in big cities 
in all parts of the country during the 
next 8 months. Last year Meat Board 
cooking schools were presented in 46 
cities in 24 states with an average 
daily attendance of 1,000 housewives. 


Chairman of the recently formed 
North Dakota Beef Council is Don L. 
Short of Medora. The Council starts 
its activities as a “coordinating organi- 
zation” for all groups wishing to assist 
in beef promotion and education in 
the state and to provide a means of 
collecting and spending for beef pro- 
motion. Five cents per head will be 
deducted at North Dakota auction mar- 
kets on cattle sold. Two cents go 
for state promotion services, two cents 
to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and one cent for the National 
Beef Council. 


Ever wonder how come steaks sell 
so well during warm weather and 
roasts and stew meat take extra push- 
ing? The Wall Street Journal reports 
that the volume of backyard barbecue 
grills and other related paraphernalia 
soared from an insignificant quantity 
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in 1950 to $35 million last year—with 
1955 sales estimated at $70 million. 
The backyard-do-it-yourself trend has 
been a tremendous boon to steak, ham- 
burger and frankfurter sales ... but 
a problem in merchandising the whole 
carcass. 


The Texas Beef Council reports that 
Texans ate 17 per cent more beef 
than ever before and that retailers 
and packers attributed the increase 
to the council’s “eat-more-beef” cam- 
paign. This was reported at a recent 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the council, which voted to con- 
tinue the campaign. The _ council 


stresses the use of lesser-known, lower- 
priced beef cuts from the forequarter, 
and also emphasises merits of pre-cut 





It may be Round-up time in Texas 
And the bloom is on the sage, 
But Dudette’s simply running to prove 
the old adage: 


TO KEEP YOURSELF IN TRIM—EAT 
BEEF—KEEP SLIM 


The State Beef Council (for Arizona) 
was formally organized Sept. 13 in 
Phoenix. Frank Armer was elected 
chairman. Representatives from both 
the Arizona Cattle Growers and the 
Central Arizona Feeders associations 
were named to serve. 

For the kick-off a luncheon was set 
for Sept. 29 with invited guests from 
Cudahy Packing Co.; Food Fair, Bay- 
less and Safeway markets; Arizona 
Public Service; Associated Grocers; 
Arizona Hotel Association; KPHO-TYV, 
and Raymond Seltzer of the University 
of Arizona, who has just completed a 
“Consumer Preference Survey.” The 
luncheon was arranged in an effort to 
arrive at an answer, or at least an ap- 
proved method of approach for ideas 
as to the most effective method of 
tackling a beef promotion program. 
Comments will be carefully noted for 
future use. 

Sounds like you’ll be hearin’ from 
us. . . . In the meantime remember, 
LIL’ DUDETTE EATS BEEF — YOU 
BET—AND SO MUST YOU! 
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and frozen beef. In its advertising 
activities it uses press, TV, radio, 
motion pictures and demonstrations. 
A “beef week in Texas” is scheduled 
for Oct. 30-Nov. 5. 


A state beef council has been formed 
in Arizona under sponsorship of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers Association, 
the Central Arizona Cattle Feeders As- 
sociation and other organizations in the 
state. This makes seven beef councils 
already in operation with several others 
in the formative stage. 





to Blackfoot, Ida., where George was 
exhibiting at the Eastern Idaho State 
Fair. (We flew in the Cessna I own 
with Riley Hartman, secretary of Colo- 
rado Cattle Feeders Association.) The 
nine Hill Top cattle at the fair took 
17 ribbons, including champion senior 
and junior females; grand and reserve 
champion females; reserve grand cham- 
pion junior female and junior bull. 
The five blue ribbons were for four 
females and a bull, each topping the 
class; the reds were for the senior and 
junior “get of sire” classes. All but 
one of these winners were the get of 
Homeplace Eileenmere 106, senior Hill 
Top herd sire. More than 100,000 at- 
tended the fair. This week (Sept. 24) 
Hill Top showed the same cattle in Salt 
Lake City at the Utah State Fair, with 
substantially the same results. We 
Morgan County people are proud of 
these good cattle. R. E. Hogsett (for- 
mer secretary, Morgan County Cattle- 
men’s Assn.). 


PRETTY GOOD OUTLOOK — We 
have had a pretty good year here 
so far. Cattle in good shape; plenty 
of feed in sight for winter. Price pros- 
pects fair; 18 to 20 cents offered for 
heifer and steer calves . . Should 
be 23 and 25 cents, but it’s better 
than the 13 and 15 cents in the fall 
of 1952. Our calves have sold at 13-15 
in 1952; 15-17 in 1953; 17-19 in 1954, 
with 18-20 offered in 1955—and this 
without subsidies or controls. Yours 
for more freedom and pay-as-you-go 
and less “gimme, and charge it.”— 
H. L. Allred, Duchesne County, Utah. 


FIELDMAN REPORTS — Range, 
grass, hay in North Dakota are the 
best in years. Cattle are fat and 
practically all ranchers have put up 
and stored an abundance of hay. So 
they'll go through the winter safely. 

130 steer calves contracted Oct. 1-15 
delivery at 20 cents; estimated weight 
380 pounds, off truck; six-mile haul; 
no shrink, direct to Iowa feeder. 100 
two-year-old spayed heifers at 17 cents, 
823 pounds, 3 per cent shrink, f.o.b. 
cars loaded Marmarth, direct to com- 
mercial lots in eastern Nebraska. 250 
steer calves contracted at 20 cents, 


estimated weight 400 pounds, to order 
buyer, f.o.b. cars Marmarth. String 
of two-year-old steers at $18.75, 975 
pounds, off truck, direct to Iowa feeder, 
loaded Martin, S. D. 100 two-year- 
old steers at 19% cents, weight 950 
pounds, loaded Cheyenne, Wyo., direct 
to Colorado feed lots.—Russell Thorp, 
American National fieldman. 


CLEARING OLD CLAIMS 


The new mineral act is getting quick 
action. The Forest Service has a $300,- 
000 appropriation and hopes to clear up 
old claims in 10 years. Method is to 
hold a hearing for claimant who wants 
to retain surface rights. If he does not 
present a verified statement, he retains 
subsurface only but loses surface rights. 
Thus the Forest Service will then man- 
age the surface. BLM, too, is acting but 
has no special appropriation. 


WEEKEND SALES BEST 


More than half the meat retailed in 
the 13 north central states is sold Fri- 
day and Saturday, say the agricultural 
experiment stations of those states fol- 
lowing a recent survey. The study 
also showed about 45 per cent of the 
meat in the area is retailed by only 10 
per cent of all stores; that only 12 
pounds of meat were handled per man- 
hour in small stores selling $250 worth 
of meat a week as against 48 pounds 
per man-hour in large stores selling 
$12,500 worth. Labor costs of retailing 
meat were found to range from about 
41% cents a pound in large stores to 
about 9 cents in small ones, with labor 
costs accounting for some 60 per cent 
of total cost of retailing. Also, only 32 
per cent of all stores in the area 


checked handled lamb; 48 per cent han- 
dled veal; 99 per cent sold beef and 
pork. 





The Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion is again pushing its “eat beef sign” 
program. Sixty-three “Watch your 
curves, eat beef” signs are already m 
place and more are ready to go up to 
make a total of 85... . The Panhandle 
Livestock Association is conducting 4 
similar sign campaign along Texas’ 
roads, and the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association at its recent quar- 
terly meeting okayed such a campaign. 
. . . The set-up calls for no outlay by 
the rancher, the cost of the sign being 
paid for by an advertising message on 
the reverse side. 
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A LOOK AT THE 
f ANG’S PROGRAM 


BE. Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Admin- 
isc otor of the Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


(Fecently President Jay Taylor of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation and members of the legislative 
committee of the association met with 
representatives of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Following the meeting 
Dr. Clarkson was asked by Rad Hall, 
assistant executive secretary, to prepare 
an article explaining details and objec- 
tives of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram. This article is in answer to that 
request.—Ed.) 


AN EXPANDED BRUCELLOSIS 
eradication program has been set in op- 
eration since October 1954. Congress 
recommended the expansion, authoriz- 
ing the use of special federal funds for 
that purpose at the rate of $15,000,000 
a year for a two year period. Many of 
the states are making additional funds 
available to accelerate their share of 
the cooperative program, amounting to 
a total increase in state funds of nearly 
$3 million for this fiscal year. 

Livestock owners have a vital inter- 
est in why and how the program oper- 
ates. Measures taken to combat brucel- 
losis have an effect on the industry and 
the health of the nation. 


The importance of these two factors 
in the national welfare was the moving 
force in starting the national brucello- 
sis eradication program in 1934. The 
first year of the program, more than 11 
per cent of the cattle tested were in- 
fected with brucellosis. Twenty years 
later, in 1954 when the accelerated pro- 
gram was started, that incidence had 
been reduced to 2.6 per cent of the more 
than 9,000,000 cattle tested. This re- 
duction has been possible through the 
cooperation of livestock owners in the 
formal program and in supplementing 
its measures with recommended man- 
agement practices. State authorities 
have led the way in lining up the co- 
operation and putting it to work. 


Costs 45 Million 


But in spite of this progress, in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, depart- 
ment estimates show that brucellosis 
cost the industry more than $45 million. 
About 87,000 beef type calves will be 
lost in 1955 from abortion and sterility 
caused by brucellosis. Other losses are 
suffered in milk and dairy calves and 
the cost of dairy cows replaced because 
of brucellosis. 


_ These losses do not include the cost 
in time and money of vaccination, quar- 
antines and other control measures that 
are necessary in order to prevent 
further spread of the disease. 

The second factor, the reduction of 
human brucellosis, is a vital considera- 
tion in the eradication program. Bru- 
cellosis is among the most widespread 
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and serious of the animal diseases that | 
affect human health. Because it is 
easily confused with other human ail- 
ments, the disease is difficult to diag- 
nose and an accurate record of the 
number of cases in man has been im- 
possible to determine. However, re- 
ports of the Public Health Service’s 
national office of vital statistics show 
a steady decline in the cases of bru- 
cellosis transmitted to man from the 
more than 6,000 cases reported in 1947 
to 1,712 in 1954. 


While the decline is encouraging, the 
fact that nearly 2,000 cases of human 
brucellosis were reported last year is | 
evidence of the continuing human | 
health problem. That problem is more | 
acute for people who work with live- 
stock and livestock products than for 
any other portion of our population. 
Infected animals and their products are 
the only sources of human infection. 


Thus, a summary of the reasons for 
pushing the eradication effort includes: 
(1) Incidence of the disease has been 
reduced to the point at which an ac- 
celerated program can bring large divi- 
dends with a minimum of effort; and 
(2) the continual drain on the live- 
stock industry and human health year 
after year is much greater than the 
cost of stepping up eradication efforts 
and wiping it out. 

Certified herds are free from bru- 
cellosis infection. In modified certi- 
fied areas, not more than 5 per cent of 
the herds are infected nor more than 1 
per cent of the cattle. Infected herds 
and animals are maintained under state 
quarantine laws within modified certi- 
fied areas. As of June 30, 1955, 71,606 
herds in the United States were certi- | 
fied free of brucellosis, and 343 coun- | 
ties were modified certified free. In | 
September 1954, just before the ex- | 





panded program was started, 55,430 
herds were certified free of brucellosis. 
Three entire states—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and North Carolina—are modi- | 
fied certified free and several other | 
states are rapidly approaching that | 
status. 


| allsizes. Prompt service- 


Testing Stepped Up 


Testing has been vastly increased 


under the stepped up program. During | 
the previous year, 9 million cattle were | 


tested for brucellosis under the national 
program. More than 14 million cattle 
were tested during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955—an increase of more 
than 50 per cent. 


In spite of this increase, the per cent 
of infection found has remained about 
the same, reports for each month run- 
ning slightly above or below the 2.6 
per cent infection reported last year, 
even though many herds are being 
tested for the first time. 


When the expanded program was 
started, slightly less than 26 million 
cattle were under supervision in one 
of the four approved plans for eradicat- 
ing brucellosis. By July 31, 1955, nearly 
33 million cattle were under supervi- 
sion. Approximately half of the 63 
million cattle of breeding age in the | 
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Range Country, 
U.S.A. 


Nary a range state 
you can name that 
doesn’t run WHR’s. 


Their recognized value is 
based on top perform- 
ance, uniformity, quality 
... for profit. 





Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 












EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES -25¢ EA. 


| Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 


fullinstructions. all for $625, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 





Write for circular an 


NECK CHAINS 


1. Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 
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WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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United States are now included in the 
national eradication program. 


The expanded program remains on 
a voluntary basis as far as the depart- 
ment is concerned. The federal govern- 
ment has no authority nor desire to 
force a compulsory brucellosis eradica- 
tion program. From the beginning of 
the effort in 1934, the department has 
offered to cooperate with any state that 
wished to work under the national pro- 
gram. Eradication measures are car- 
ried out in each state under a memor- 
andum of understanding with livestock 
sanitary officials. 


Cleaning out the disease on an area 
basis is a sound approach. Each live- 
stock owner who eradicates the disease 
has a better chance of keeping his herd 
clean if his neighbors are not harboring 
the infection just down the road. The 
entire community has an interest in a 
successful eradication program. The 
freedom of shipment from a modified 


certified area increases the benefits to 
all livestock owners and dependent bus- 
iness in the community. Cities and 
towns have a better assurance of dis- 
ease-free milk. 


Based On Tried Measures 


The present expanded program is 
based on the measures that have been 
developed through the years by the 
states, the industry and the department. 
These measures center around finding 
the disease through testing, quarantine 
and slaughter of diseased animals, vac- 
cination of calves to increase resistance, 
and thorough clean-up of infected 
premises with prevention of reintroduc- 
tion of the disease by good management 
practices. 

The important first step in eradicat- 
ing any disease is finding the infection 
wherever it may be. In the brucellosis 
program two tests are used: (1) The 
brucellosis ring test, by which dairy 
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This is the steamer President, on which cattlemen attending the American 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Fancy iron lace- 
work is a notable 
characteristic of 
most balconies in 
the old section of 
New Orleans, where 
American National 
Cattlemen will find 
themselves for the 
59th convention in 
January. Some of 
this ironwcrk was 
forged in New Or- 
leans, but mostly it 
was imported from 
Spain. In this pic- 
ture, a view of Or- 
leans Street looking 
toward the rear of 
famous St. Louis 
Cathedral. (Photo, 
Bureau of New Or- 
leans News.) 
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National convention in January will be taken for a ride around the New Orleans 


harbor and down the Mississippi River. 


The trip, under sponsorship of the 


Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association, will be held Monday, Jan. 9, from 5:30 to 
10 P.M. and it should be one of the highlights of the meeting. 
The boat has a 3,000-person capacity, with four decks including a dining 


hall, dance hall and facilities for sightseeing and lounging. 


Guests will be 


served shrimp and other sea food, and there will be hot dogs and sandwiches 


for those who prefer them. 
20 


There will be music for dancing and entertainment. 





herds and areas can be quickly screened 
and (2) the blood agglutination test to 
find individual reactors. 

When infected animals are identified, 
the next step is to get rid of them as 
promptly as possible. They should be 
held under strict quarantine, isolated 
from the rest of the herd, until they 
can be disposed of. 


Vaccination with Strain 19 vaccine 
is used when it is advisable to increase 
resistance to existing infection. The 
recommended time for vaccination is 
between 4 and 8 months of age. When 
older animals are vaccinated, they are 
more likely to continue reacting to the 
blood test as a result of vaccination. 
However, results of experiments and 
field studies show that about 95 per 
cent of calves properly vaccinated be- 
tween 4 and 8 months of age will test 
negative to brucellosis blood tests by 
the time they are 30 months old. 


Studies conducted by the Agricultural 
Research Service have developed a new 
method of interpreting the blood test 
that makes allowance for the possibility 
of blood reactions due to vaccination. 

Sanitation and sound animal husban- 
dry practices are essential to the pre- 
vention and control of brucellosis. 
Maintaining a clean herd on clean 
premises is a big part of the job. It is 
also important to know the animals 
that are brought into the herd are 
healthy and negative to the brucellosis 
test. The most common method of 
spreading the disease is by bringing 
an infected animal into a susceptible 
herd. 


Aim at Uniformity 


Restriction of the movement of Bru- 
cella-infected animals is an important 
tool in preventing the spread of infec- 
tion. Since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the requirements for shipping 
animals into a state have been con- 
sidered a state responsibility. The state 
governments have accepted the respon- 
sibility by enforcing laws and regula- 
tions governing the livestock permitted 
to move into their jurisdictions. Under- 
standably, there has been a great deal 
of variance in the nature of the laws 
and regulations. Some progress has 
been made in correcting the resulting 
difficulties through the combined ef- 
forts of state officials, industry groups, 
and the Livestock Sanitary Association. 
The aim is to arrive at uniformity of 
requirements for shipping animals 
wherever circumstances are similar. 
Because of the many different condi- 
tions existing in the 48 states, complete 
uniformity is impractical. When all 
states have reached the modified certi- 
fied status, uniform requirements for 
shipping animals will be much more 
feasible. 

In recent years, the opinion has been 
expressed by a number of spokesmen 
for the livestock industry and the states 
that the federal government should 
formulate a regulation establishing na- 
tional policy and increase the uniform- 
ity of the interstate movement of anl- 
mals affected by the brucellosis eradi- 
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cation program. : 

The first necessity in this direction 
was met by regulations adopted in 1952 
restricting the interstate shipment of 
unvaccinated reactors, Congress passed 
legis'ation to make this practical. 

In 1953 a group representing the U.S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association and the 
livestock industry met and outlined 
their proposals for a broader federal 
reguiation. With some modifications, 
this proposal was published in the Fed- 
era! Register in 1954 by the department. 

Comments received in response to 
the publication pointed out three ma- 
jor difficulties that might arise if the 
regulation were to be adopted as formu- 
lated: (1) Modified certified areas 
would not be given enough protection 
against shipments of animals from in- 
fected or potentially infected areas— 
protection that is now provided by ex- 
isting state laws; (2) livestock owners 
in range areas felt enough consideration 
was not given to the necessary practice 
of moving cattle across state lines for 
seasonal grazing; and (3) operators of 
auction and other sales establishments 
felt that unjustified hardships would 
be imposed on their operations by des- 
ignating ‘public stockyards,’ under 
federal inspection, as the only permis- 
sible destination for untested cattle 
(other than steers, spayed heifers, and 
calves under 8 months of age) not mov- 
ing for immediate slaughter. 

In view of these comments, and be- 
cause of uncertainties as to the cost 
and effectiveness of enforcement of the 
proposals, the regulation was _ not 
adopted. Since then various segments 
of the livestock industry have discussed 
the question further. 
National Cattlemen’s Association has 
reaffirmed its position in favor of a 
federal regulation. Tom Arnold, chair- 
man of the association’s disease com- 


mittee, has reviewed the entire situ- | 


ation very carefully and has registered 


his opinion that the federal government | 
can best exert proper leadership by | 


adopting a regulation to provide as 


much uniformity as possible in moving | 
cattle from state to state. The National | 
Brucellosis Committee, state veterin- | 
arians, and the Association of State | 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Direc- | 


tors of Agriculture have expressed their 
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The American | 


opinions favoring such a federal regu- 
lation. 


Redrafting Regulations 


The Agricultural Research Service 
is redrafting a regulation in an effort 
to preserve the effective portions and 
avoid the drawbacks of the original 
proposal published last year. This pro- 
posed regulation will be made available 
for review to all groups who are con- 
cerned wth its provisions. 


If it can be so drawn that it meets 
the needs prompting the requests for 
such a regulation without working un- 
necessary hardships on any group, then 
the federal regulation can be put into 
effect. In other words, if the regula- 
tion can positively assist in preventing 


the spread of brucellosis and relieve 
restrictions on interstate movement of 
cattle by making the necessary precau- 
tionary measures more uniform, it can 
be effective. But it must be determined 
that the regulation will be of material 
assistance to states where the disease 
is being controlled and that it will not 
hamper their efforts. It must be de- 
termined that the regulation can be 
enforced on a national scale without 
excessive cest in funds and manpower. 


A truly prolific cow is one owned 
by a farmer at Anamoose, N. D. The 
animal has had seven calves in 13 
months—a set each of triplets and 
quadruplets. All of the triplets have 
survived, and two of the quads. 


* * * * a 
First in '56 


ARIZONA NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Second Hereford Register of Merit Show 


JANUARY 2-3-4-5-6-7, 1956 


PHOENIX, 


ARIZONA 


Over $27,000.00 Premiums 


HEREFORDS — SHORTHORNS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


@ HALTER CLASSES 
@ PEN CLASSES 


(Bulls and Heifers) 


© OPEN FAT STEER CLASSES 
©@ FEEDER STEER CLASSES 


(Group of Five) 


© JUNIOR PUREBRED HEIFERS and FAT STEERS 


HEREFORD SHOW: JAN. 5-6 
HEREFORD SALE: JAN. 6 


Arizona State Fair Cooperates By Contributing Its Grounds and Building 


Facilities. 


For Information Write 


LEE E. TePOEL, Supt. 
P.O. Box 2528 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Attend A Wonderful Stock Show and Enjoy a Real Winter 
Holiday In The Valley Of The Sun 


* * 


* * ¥ 








NEW DAY FOR SORGHUMS 


A new day is dawning for grain 
sorghums. They may be the next im- 
portant hybrid farm crop in America. 
Hybrid seed is expected to be available 
to growers in limited quantities for 
next spring, USDA scientists report. 
They expect in the next five years 
most of the more than 10 million acres 
now planted in open-pollinated varities 
of grain sorghums may be planted with 
new superior hybrids. The hybrids 
have a potential for increased yields of 
20 to 40 per cent over those of varieties 
currently in use. Grain sorghum, like 
corn, is a grass. Unlike corn, it grows 
at the top of the plant where corn has 
its pollen bearing tassel. 


EWES USE NO SALT 


Two years of testing at the University 
of Wisconsin shows that ewes do not 
need salt. In the tests the ewes given 
no salt were compared with those given 
loose iodized salt, block salt, or trace 
mineralized salt. The no-salt ewes had 
just»as many lambs, the lambs gained 


just as well, used about the same 
amount of feed, and produced the same 
amount of wool. A little potassium 
iodide was sprinkled over the feed of 
the no-salt ewes to prevent an iodine 
deficiency. 


“DEEP-FREEZE” CALVES 


Cornell animal husbandry special- 
ists are using frozen semen from 12 
beef bulls in a research project to 
point up the need for evaluating beef 
cattle according to amount of weight 
gained during a feeding period. Short 
legged, compact, thick, smooth- 
fleshed and early maturing beef cattle 
are often considered the best but 
they’re not always the fastest gain- 
ers, according to the specialists. The 
semen was collected last spring and 
frozen at 110 degrees below zero for 
preservation. Now the cows are be- 
ing bred with this semen. 


WINTER SUPPLEMENTS 


An 84-day experiment by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station shows 
that urea-molasses and dehydrated am- 
moniated molasses compare favorably 
with sorghum gluten meal plus mo- 
lasses as supplements and sources of 
protein in rations for wintering beef 
heifers in drylot. In the tests, 30 pure- 
bred Hereford and Angus heifers were 
divided into three uniform groups of 

























WORLD TRADE IN MEAT, 1954" 


Exporting Countries Importing Countries 


Poland 112 Other 242 


United States 122 x / 
™~ 


Canada 156 &_ 


Other 541 
Western \ 
Germany 136 


U.S.S.R. 1as\ 


Denmark 1,115 


France 158"; 


Od 
Ireland 188 United States 


412 ad 
\ 


4 Argentina 886 
Australia 604 \ 


” 
Netherlands 


277 7 


Uruguay 284 


\“ 


United Kingdom 


New Zealand 875 2,933 


TOTAL 5,019 MIL. LB. TOTAL 4,207 MiL. LB. 


* INCLUDES BEEF AND VEAL, PORK, MUTTON AND LAMB, GOAT 
AND HORSEMEAT ON A CARCASS WEIGHT BASIS 





FAS-NEC. 620 


A sharp increase in the quantity of meat moving from exporting countries 
was the dominant feature of the international trade in meat in 1954. Over 
5 billion pounds of meat (carcass weight basis) were exported from the 44 
countries according to the Foreign Agricultural Service, compared with 4.6 
billion in 1953 and 4.1 billion in 1952. Average exports from these countries 
in 1946-50 were 4.5 billion pounds. 

Imports by the U. S. of 412 million pounds—about 2% of all U. S. supply— 
were mostly canned corned beef from South America and canned ham from 
Europe. 

World meat consumption trends showed rise in most countries during 1954 
and for the world as a whole consumption reached the highest level in recent 
years. Per capita consumption was highest in Uruguay, Australia, New Zealand 
and Argentina in 1954 with 232, 228, 192 and 182 pounds respectively, consumed, 
The U. S. figure was 158 pounds. 


22 












10 each. Average gains for the period 
from Dec. 4, 1954, to Mar. 26, 1955, 
were 105, 90 and 96 pounds, respective- 
ly, for the groups fed sorghum gluten 
meal, urea molasses, and ammoniated 
molasses. A urea-molasses mixture 
containing 30 per cent crude protein 
and fed at the rate of 2 pounds per head 
a day to replace 1.5 pounds of sorghum 
gluten meal was palatable and had no 
adverse effect on the heifers. 


AUREOMYCIN FOR STEERS 


A three-year test at the Fort Hays 
branch experiment station has shown 
that addition of aureomycin to ration 
of steer calves increased daily weight 
gains approximately 10 per cent. The 
lot fed aureomycin supplement 
brought a higher market price and 
higher dressing percentage. Feeding 
costs were less per hundred pounds 
gain. 


DROUTH CORN FOR FEED 


Animal husbandmen at Iowa State 
College say that beef cows and feeder 
cattle can be wintered successfully on 
a ration including drouth-stricken corn. 
Such corn, with ears on it, is estimated 
to be about 10 per cent higher in feed 
value than ordinary corn stover silage. 
The specialists say a full feed of drouth 
corn silage can be fed to yearling steers. 
They recommend adding 5 to 6 pounds 





em 


New Chompers Bridge Gap 


favorite cow of Dr. 
Fla., 
seemed to be having trouble eating, her 
dentist-owner investigated and found 
she’d lost several front teeth because of 


When Maw, 
Jesse Emerson of Gainesville, 


old age. Dr. Emerson made a cast of 
her remaining good teeth, had a plate 
made as he would for a human being, 
and installed it in the cow’s mouth by 
anchoring it to the other teeth. Wear- 
ing the bright new metal bridge, Maw 
ate like a heifer again—until loosening 
of her remaining teeth forced the 
dentist-rancher to remove the plate. 
—Holcomb Kerns and Delmar Pendley. 
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ground ear corn, 5 pounds legume hay, 
2 pounds 35 per cent protein supple- 
ment. minerals and stilbestrol. 


SURPLUS POTATO ADVICE 

'hose who feed potatoes to cattle 
should see that their animals’ heads 
are down—to keep them from chok- 
ine to death—according to the Colo- 
rado A & M College. It suggests the 
insiallation of a bar to prevent the 
animals from lifting their heads while 
eating the potatoes. The school also 
said that potatoes are very low in 
proteins and should be supplemented 
with high protein feed, and hay and 
grain should be continued in smaller 
amounts. 


ONION “ERASER” 


Beef from cattle that have been graz- 
ing on onion-infested pasture will not 
have an onion flavor or odor if the 
cattle are taken off such pasture at least 
four days before they are slaughtered, 
according to tests at the Kentucky ex- 
periment station at Lexington. The 
beef from steers slaughtered the day 
they were taken off the onion pasture 


had a marked flavor and odor. After 
two days there was slight onion flavor 
and odor but after four days none. 


NEW RESEARCH UNIT 


Urinary calculi and footrot are among 
diseases that will eventually be studied 
at a new livestock building at the Cald- 
well (Idaho) branch station. Authoriza- 
tion for construction was given by the 
University of Idaho regents recently. 
First disease to be studied will be vibri- 
osis in sheep. 


STILBESTROL OK’D 

The value of stilbestrol for beef-cattle 
feeding has been confirmed by USDA 
researchers. In an announcement, the 
department said preliminary results at 
the research center at Beltsville, Md., 
confirm previous finding by several 
state experiment stations that this 
hormone-like chemical can increase 
rate of gain without adverse effect on 
meat quality. Steers on stilbestrol—at 
the approved rate in a mixed-protein 
feed of 10 milligrams a day for a steer 
weighing not less than 600 pounds— 
gained an average of an eighth pound a 


day more than the controls, amounting 
to a gaining rate advantage of 6 per 
cent. Both the controls and those fed 
stilbestrol had live and carcass grades 
of low choice. Separation of fat and 
lean showed the control group was 
slightly fatter, which agrees with state 
experiments that stilbestrol tends to 
give increased lean rather than fat. 
In other respects, there was no signifi- 
cant difference. 


PHENOTHIAZINE EFFECT 


The winter performance of beef 
steers can be improved considerably, 
from a rate-of-gain standpoint, by 
feeding them 2 grams of pheonthia- 
zine, according to tests last winter 
by the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. In the tests, one 
group of 34 steers gained 104 pounds 
during a 154-day feeding on a ration 
of 2 grams of phenothiazine, 2 pounds 
of 41 per cent cottonseed cake, and 
14 pounds prairie hay. A _ similar 
group of 35 steers, fed the same ration 
except for the phenothiazine, gained 
only 69 pounds during the 154-day 
test. 





FIRE SAFETY PAYS OFF 


Farm fire losses for 1954 are being 
estimated by the USDA at $157 million; 
in 1953 the figure was $139 million. 
This means that thousands of farm 
homes and other buildings were dam- 
aged or totally destroyed and stored 
or standing crovs ruined — but the 
greatest tragedy lies in the toll of 3,000 
human lives annually. 

It is believed more than half these 
fires could be prevented and farm prop- 
erty could be made reasonably safe 
from fire by (1) Carefully planned con- 
structions, maintenance and use of the 
property, to eliminate all unnecessary 
danger of fire; (2) Simple fire extin- 
guishing equipment kept on hand for 
use in early stages of a fire; (3) A 
community fire - fighting organization 
equipped to check fires and prevent 
their spread. These precautions pay 
off, in lives saved and losses averted. 


Cut Feed Handling Costs With 


CALHOUN BUNKFEEDER 


Field 
Proven! 


A low cost Bunk Feeder for any grain forage 
or silage at A NEW LOW PRICE! 


You can feed at least three times as many cattle per 
acre by chopping the pasture and dry-lot feeding. Use 
Calhoun’s PTO driven Bunk Feeder, at low initial 
cost and feed 100 steers Grain, Silage or Forage in 
minutes, without scooping, shoveling or forking. Con- 
veyor in front of box in full view of operator. 
Works equally well to fill silo or pit. Use as Beater 
Unloader without conveyor for use at blower or 
pit, with no forking. Fits any barge type box, or 
Calhoun Boxes are available. 
us for literature. 


CALHOUN MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. ACP-105 Cedar Falls, lowa 


Ask your dealer, or write 


October, 1955 
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Are You Keeping Up... ine sotest | 


developments in your field? Here’s a group 
of magazines that specialize in a particular 
subject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 


Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- | 


nal, $2; The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; 

Sheep Breeder, ; Gulf Coast Cattleman, 

$2; Mississippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 
Horses 

Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 

Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 


Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 


Cackle & Crow, 


$1; Florida Poultry & 
Farm Journal, M., $1. . 


Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California 
Rabbit News, ; California Rabbit 


Magazine, M.. $1; Rabbit Raiser, M., $1; 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


















CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 


The new, improved Teco Squeeze 
is the safest, fastest, most efficient 
ever designed. Completely port- 
able, either on pick-up or on 
Teco’s special easy-loading trail- 
er. Patented triple-action head- 
gate, closes quickly, locks auto- 
matically. Handy foot pedal re- 
lease for neck lever. 

Write today for full details 
and prices. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


ela se Td TT) 


















Please send me details and prices on 
the following Teco products: 
(1) Cattle Squeeze [] Horn Weights 
C) Cattle Stock () Gate Hardware 


OO Calf Chute ( Branding Irons 
Heaters 
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“El Castillo,” the famed Mayan pyramid at Chichen Itza, about 70 miles 


from Merida, Yucatan, which American National cattlemen will see when they 


take the post-convention Mexican tour. 


temple, contains a series of rooms. 


This pyramid, which was a religious 


It is a symbol of the vanished race of 


Mayas, whose civilization had reached its peak from 1200 to 1500 A. D. 


Post-Convention Tour 
To Yucatan, Mexico 


The American National Cattlemen’s 
1956 convention in New Orleans will 
have added appeal for the travel- 
minded. The committee has completed 
arrangements for a_ three-day all- 
expense post convention tour to Yuca- 
tan, Mexico. The cost will be $137.80 
per person. Plans are for the group 
to leave New Orleans Thursday morn- 
ing, Jan. 12 by Pan American World 
Airlines two-and-a-half-hour direct 
flight and return to New Orleans 
Saturday night, Jan. 14. 

Yucatan, a southern state on the 
peninsula, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing in the Republic of Mexico. Merida, 
the capital, is a lovely city of sunlit 





tropical gardens, wide boulevards lined 
with white and pastel buildings, beauti- 
ful parks and legendary old colonial 
buildings, horse carriages, mosaic tile 
factories, sisal mills and colorful public 
markets. It is Mexico’s sixth largest 
city. 

Tour members will spend one night 
in Hotel Merida, in the center of the 
shopping and business district, where 
bargains are available in silver, em- 
broidery, semi-precious stones and sisal 
craft. 

The highlight of any trip to Yucatan 
is a visit to the archeological wonders 
of Chichen-Itza, the once great Maya 
city, where tour members will spend 
a night at luxurious Hotel Mayaland. 
Through cool archways you look out 
at the great Temple of Kukulcan, see 
the giant Caracol shimmering in the 
moonlight and glimpse the Temple 
of the Warriors, Ball Court and many 


COME ALONG TO YUCATAN 


JOIN IN 


THE FUN 


Your 1956 Official Post-Convention Tour 
3-Day All-Expense Trip Leaving New Orleans January 12 


$137.°° Per Person 


Plus $9.18 U. S. Tax — Add $25.00 for Single Accommodations 
rae terra MAIL THIS RESERVATION APPLICATION TODAY --—-—---— 


McDOUGALL’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
HOTEL MONTELEONE 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


hotels, meals, transfers and sightseeing. 


ADDRESS: 
Attached check for $ 


There will be..........-....... (number of people) in my party. 


ins 
I 
| 
I 
Please enter my reservations for Convention Tour, which includes round trip airfare, 
| 
! 
| 
l 
! 


oS ane emcee neal (Please make check payable to 


McDougall’s Travel Service 


Deposit of $25.00 per person is required; full payment due Dec. 7. 


other temples and shrines which yoy 
will later explore. 

Morning and evenings on the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula throughout the year are 
surprisingly and pleasantly cool. Light- 
weight clothes are worn the year 
around. Comfortable walking shoes 
are practical for sightseeing. Ladies 
may want to wear slacks or culottes 
for climbing the Maya Temples, as 
no one will want to miss the inner 
temple sanctuary of El] Castillo where 
the Red Tiger gleams with jade eyes 
and more than 60 jade spots over his 
body, or a walk to the Sacred Well 
where beautiful young maidens were 
turled to the water 70 feet from a 
cliff as a sacrifice to Yum Chac, the 
rain god. 

Ladies will want to buy native 
blouses and skirts, and gentlemen the 
comfortable “Guayabaras” or Yuca- 
tecan shirts. Everyone will want to 
bring along a bathing suit for a re- 
treshing dip in the pool after a day 
of sightseeing and shopping. 

Reservations for this tour should 
be made now. So if you plan to join 
your friends on this three-day visit 
to Mexico following the convention, 
send your deposit of $25 per person 
to McDougall’s Travel Service, Hotel 
Monteleone, New Orleans, La., the 
official booking office for the tour. 
Accommodations are limited and any 
reservation request received after the 
deadline of Dec. 1 will be subject to 
confirmation only if space should still 
be available. 

* * 

Besides handling the official tour, 
McDougall’s Travel Service will gladly 
furnish information about independent 
travel by steamer or air to the Carib- 
bean, Central or South American areas. 


PREVIEW FOR 1956 


(Continued from Page 10) 


will likely be at least as large next 
year as this. 


STABLE RETURNS SEEN 

Prospects for next year point to 
continued emphasis on livestock pro- 
duction and continued large outturn 
of meat. Pork might increase a bit 
more but there is a good chance 
cattle numbers and beef production 
will ease off slightly. Next year could 
be the beginning of a gradual re- 
duction from the present record pro- 
duction of beef. 

Prices will be affected not only 
by supply and competing meats but 
also by consumer demand. Most 
forecasters see employment and in- 
comes high next year, though they 
may not repeat this year’s sub- 
stantial increase. If this demand 
outlook proves true, some strengthen- 
ing of cattle prices could result. 
But it should be emphasized that 
all the changes indicated are of 
small degree. No sharp trends in 
the cattle enterprise are under way 
just now. 

In sheep, production recently has 
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shifted from range to farm flocks and 
numbers have held up better in the 
East than in the West. Total numbers 


have drifted downward since 1952 and 
at the beginning of 1955 were only 
a tniliion head above the low point 
in 1950. 


It appears that slaughter of lambs 
is exceeding production and inventories 
wil: be reduced by a small number 
nex: January. Prices are lower but, 
like prices of cattle, they have stabil- 
ized. Returns from wool will be in- 
crezsed by the new supports at 62 
cents a pound. 

Though farmers’ gross incomes have 
declined from their high in 1951 and 
receipts from meat animals have par- 


ticipated, since 1953 receipts from 
cattle and calves have _ increased 
slightly. There is also a rising pro- 


portion of total cash receipts, approach- 
ing i8 per cent of the total in 1955. 
The average for 1945-49 was 16 per 





cent. 


PLAQUE BEING MADE 


The Producer concludes its listing 
of contributors to the American Na- 


tional’s 


building fund, which made 
possible the new headquarters 


into 


which association, Producer and public 


relations staffs moved 


1955. 


ARIZONA 
W. F. Barnett 
CALIFORNIA 
Kern County 
Land Co. 
COLORADO 
J. W. H. Howarth 
ILLINOIS 
American Aber- 
deen-Angus 
Breeders Asso- 
ciation 
KANSAS 
Raymond E. 
Adams 
Wm. A. Davis 
& Sons 
Kansas Livestock 
Association 
MISSOURI 
Missouri Cow- 
Belles Associa- 
tion 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Stock 
Growers Asso- 
ciation 
NORTH DAKOTA 
George Benn 
OKLAHOMA 
Vera Lilly Long 
Oklahoma Cattle- 
men’s Associa- 
tion 
OREGON 
Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Associa- 
tion 


in February, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Glover Ranch, 
Merton Glover 
Lewis Reynolds 
(In memory of 
Wm. Reynolds, 
Wyo.) 
South Dakota 
Stock Growers 
Association 
Bud Thomas 
TEXAS 
Andy James 
Ranch (Don 
Bowers, Andy M. 
James, Gene 
Witten) 
A. T. McDannald 
A. J. Swenson 
Estate (J. E. 
Swenson, A. M. 
Swenson, W. G. 
Swenson) in 
memory of A. J. 
Swenson 
WYOMING 
Junior Wyoming 
Stock Growers 
George A. Snod- 
grass (In memory 
of W.P. Ricketts) 
R. Roy Williams 
(In memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert T. 
Williams and 
daughters) 


WESTERN BANG-BANG 


At movie theaters, by the time a 
small boy finishes his popcorn he is | 


ready to hit the sack. 


October, 1955 


—Howard Haynes 





Aerially pictured, this is the site of the National Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
to be dedicated Nov. 11 by a board of members from 17 western states. The 
37-acre plot is on a four-lane urban bypass northeast of Oklahoma City. The 
hall is to be erected as the permanent memorial to individuals whose deeds and 


a way of life are both a historical heritage and ideal of the West. The Okla- 
homa Association for the National Hall of Fame has agreed to underwrite cost 
of the first building, and is organizing a campaign to raise $1 million in the 
state. Drawings for the building plan can be submitted in a national design 
contest to be arranged. 


OLD TRAILS 


Before dusk’s purple coverlet 
Tucked in the sleepy day, 

We saw a fence of aspen poles 
Go wandering away 

Across a meadow’s velvet green 
Where flashy paintbrush grew, 





And pastel columbines were like 

The mountain’s fading blue. 

But twilight shadows can’t erase 
Old trails through wonderland 
When memory repaints the scenes 
Where we went hand and hand! 


—Howard Haynes 















WHAT PRICE CALVES 
AND YEARLINGS? 


e@ Will it pay you to sell . . . or hold? 


e What prices will your calves and yearlings bring 
this year? 


e@ When should you sell to get top prices? 
Get the Answers In the Doane Agricultural Digest 


Up-to-the-minute analysis and advice from experts keeps you 
on top of present and long range outlooks. 


A profit tool used by thousands of the most successful ranchers 
and farmers. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION MAIL COUPON TO: 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service Inc. 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


DOANE Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Box 615, 306 Plymouth Building 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


Please send me free sample reports from the Digest. 





(RFD No. or Street) 


(Town) (State) 
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. . the children well 
. these 


Summer over . 
settled in school once more. . 
are the golden October days when 
even the most homekeeping heart feels 
the mysterious autumn urge to forget 
all the chores and just “take off” for a 


few hours’ freedom. Sometimes I 
wonder if it is the same strange instinct 
that sets the birds to restless circling 
and crying at this time of year—some 
sure knowledge that winter is not far 
away and the defenseless ones should 
be moving south? Perhaps long, long 


ago humans also obeyed that urge, 
because they too were not furred and 
fitted to withstand the rigors of cold 
Perhaps they 


weather? did, before 








Butte County (California) CowBelles assist cattlemen at Golden Feather 


Fair barbecue and help promote beef. 2 
(L. to R.) Mrs. Adolph Duensing, Mrs. Dee Dodge, Mrs. Elwin Roney, president, 
and Mrs. Ben Fairlee. In the 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. barbecue 700 people were served. 
Butte County cattlemen in charge were Gerald Openshaw, preside 
Cole, Mike Weaver and Manuel Morse. 

Charles Collier, Bob Bonslett, Kathrine Campbell, 
and Jeane and Nancy 


McConnell, Ben Fairlee, Tom 
charge of service were Mmes. 


Thelma Jensen, Irene Parker and Misses Mattie Lund 











Through a Ranch House Wind 


By Dorothy McDonald 


they learned to build a fire and dress 
themselves in the hides of other, 
better-protected creatures. 

At any rate, that’s what I like to 
tell myself when the urge is upon 
me and I let the canning, the pickling 
and the housework go while I hie 
myself off for a long, peaceful, lonely 
day of hiking in the well-remembered 
hills above the Ranch House. When 
we lived up there, these were the 
days I saddled up my little horse, 
tied on a small bag or two of experi- 
mental grass seed and so convinced 
myself that I was not running away 
from my chores but rather that I was 
spending the day in reseeding experi- 
mentation. Who knows?—Perhaps I 
was. Though the paths we used are 
probably overgrown by now, perhaps 
there are alien but adaptable grasses 
there to mark the places where we 
passed, my little horse and I. 

* ok * 


It still seems a long time until 
January, but I expect it will be here 
before we know it. Hope none of 
you missed the notes on “what to wear” 
by Kitty Cowley in last month’s issue. 
To those of you from the snow and 
ice sections of the country, New Or- 
leans in January will be quite a change 
—‘‘Remember,” Mrs. Cowley warns, 
“your heavy furs will be too warm.” 
However, don’t forget a light coat or 
wrap! It is surprising how very cool 


Fairlee. Manuel Morris was barbecue chef. 
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Pictured are CowBelles in charge. 


nt, Van 
Also in 
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even a semi-tropical evening can be 
sometimes. 
song, “Till the sands of the desert 
grow cold” either didn’t know much 
about geography, or he was kidding 
the gal. Desert, beach or wherever. 
unless you’re just about right on the 
equator you’re going to need a wrap 
sometimes. 

I don’t think I’ll make it to the 
convention this year. But I’m looking 
forward to meeting you all in 1957. 


At Home On The Range 


In the Oregon cattlemen’s magazine 
a while ago I came upon a man’s 
recipe for curing beef bacon, from 
L. G. Jim Lee. I’m sorry that I do 
not know his address, so that we could 
thank him in person, but I’m taking 
the liberty of quoting his methods in 
case any of you, now that slaughtering 
time is here again, would like to add 
this delicacy to your winter breakfasts. 
One warning from Mr. Lee: “of course, 
the best part of the beef makes the 
best beef-bacon.” 


CURING BEEF BACON 
By L. G. JIM LEE 

“Take 5 lbs. of fine salt and 2 lbs. 
of brown sugar. Mix and rub onto 
beef cuts as much as will hang on. 
Then pack in crock or barrel as tight 
as possible. Let stand 22 hours. Then 
hang it up for about 15 hours and 
start smoking for about 4 or 5 days. 

“A smoke house about 12 feet high 
and not too tight is best; I have found 
that a tight smoke house makes a 
creosote flavor on the meat. Any 
wood is all right as long as it does 
not have turpentine in it. I prefer 
green wood and use alder here.” 

One other hint from Mr. Lee: “For 
some good dried beef, 15 hours in 
the salt crocks or barrel is long enough; 
then smoke the same as the _ bacon 
and dry in a warm place.” 


How lucky you are, those of you 


who have a smoke house and the | 
that | 
comes from putting down home- | 
grown supplies for your family’s | 


good feeling of “providing” 


winter eating. From my small city 
house, I can only envy you... but 
I am glad that while the children 
were at home I had that good luck 
too. Now there’s only Himself and 
I at home .. . the full circle from 
two to six and back to two again 
is complete . . . and it is most dis- 
couraging to a good cook to see how 
little food two middle-aged adults 
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: consume! At least I’m luckier 

‘han some—I can still write about 
oking. 

id so... good eating ... and 

“i evening ... to you all—DLMcD. 


MEET YOUR NEIGHBOR 


1 was sorry, when I introduced new 
state presidents lately, to have to leave 
out Mrs. I. W. Vinsel, the modest but 
capable president 
of the Montana 
CowBelles. Even 
now I can give you 
but a thumbnail 
sketch of Huldah 
Vinsel, since she is 
a lady who seems 
to find it difficult 
to talk about her- 
self—we have to 
guess, from the way 
her state organiza- 
tion has grown and 
the fact that she 
was re-elected to 
office this year, what a fine job she 
is doing. 

Born in Vining, Minn., daughter 
of a Lutheran pastor, Huldah Vinsel 
grew up near the Badlands of North 
Dakota where her father served a 
mission pastorate. Her mother was 
her only teacher until she reached 
the seventh grade. Later she gradu- 
ated from the Enderlin, N. D., high 
school. Her family is _ old-time 
American, her’ great-grandfather 
having served as U. S. ambassador 
to Germany long ago. 

A graduate of St. Olaf College in 
Northfield, Mrs. Vinsel has been very 
active in church work, as well as 
many civic clubs and service organiza- 
tions. She has held office in the Inter- 
mountain circuit of the Lutheran 
church for 12 years, and is past presi- 
dent of the circuit. She is also active 
in the Order of Eastern Star, Rain- 
bow Order for Girls, the O.E.S., the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Montana Veterinary auxil- 
iary, Beaverhead County T. B. Associ- 
ation and the grand instruction com- 
mittee, O.E.S. 

She helped to organize the Montana 
CowBelles, served as their secretary- 
treasurer for two years and is on her 
second term as president of the group. 

Her husband is a veterinarian and 
they have an animal hospital in Dillon, 
Mont. They have one daughter, Mrs. 
R. J. Northcutt of San Diego, Calif., 
and two grandsons, aged six and eight 
years. 

We're very happy to say, “Meet an- 
other of our fine state officers. Meet 
Mrs. Vinsel of Dillon, Montana.” 


Mrs. Vinsel 


TIME TO SETTLE DOWN 


Advancing years slow down my gears, 
My speed gets less each day; 
Young cowpokes show get-up-and-go, 
I just sit-down-and-stay! 
—Howard Haynes 
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A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
COWBELLE PRESIDENT 


By this time you have received 
your CowBelle Year book for 1955; 
I hope you like it and find it useful. 
Our secretary, Mrs. Dinwiddie, wrote 
me that several of these books have 
been returned for lack of a proper 
address, so if you have not received 
yours please write to her and she 
will send you one. 

At our convention in New Orleans 
in January we are having a beef pro- 
motion talk contest. Every CowBelle 
is eligible to enter, and the rules are: 
Three minutes or less to present your 
idea. Ideas to be written down and 


Mrs. Sylvan 
Friedman, past 
president of the 
Louisiana Cow- 
Belles, with “Dia- 
mond Jim” and the 
manager of the 
New Orleans store 
which featured a 
style review for a 
CowBelle meeting. 


“Diamond Jim,” 
who will be at the 
New Orleans con- 
vention, lives up to © 
his name, with dia- ~ 
mond rings, dia- 
mond-studded eye- 
glasses —even his 
teeth are filled 
with diamonds. His 
tie is mink with 


diamond studs. 
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California CowBelles, pictured at a recent Butte County tea. 


presented to the secretary after your 
talk. The winner will be declared 
Mrs. (or Miss) National CowBelle of 
1956. Each contestant is to choose 
her own subject matter. 

We have arranged to have the 
winner presented at the general con- 
vention of the cattlemen, and she will 
probably be introduced on radio and 
TV. I urge every CowBelle to con- 
tact her state president, if you have 
one; otherwise, please write me if 
you are interested in this contest. 

My thanks to Armour and Co., for 
the record and film, “The Beef We 
Eat.” If any organization would like 
to borrow this film I would be happy 
to send it to you free. 

Better be making your plans to 
attend the convention in New Orleans 
—the tentative program sounds thrill- 
ing to this dry-lander. 

—Arlene Watt, President 
American National CowBelles 
* * * 


ARE YOU SURE THE NATIONAL 
SECRETARY HAS YOUR CORRECT 
ADDRESS? If you have not re- 
ceived your 1955 Year book it is 
probably because your address is 
either incorrect or incomplete in 
the National CowBelle files. Mrs. 


Dinwiddie reports that in some in- 








isis 


(L. to R.) 


Mrs. Mattie Lund; Mrs. Jim Owens, president of the group; Mrs. Paul Byrne, 


and the hostess, Mrs. Monte Justeson. 
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stances where CowBelles live in 
cities or larger towns and she has 
no street address for them, the books 
are being returned by the Post 
Office Department. The Yearbook 
is such a handy little volume; be 
sure of getting yours by notifying 
the National secretary of your full 
and correct address. 


* * * 


Mrs. Mell Harper of Sitka, Kan., 


has been appointed vice-president of 
the Kansas CowBelles to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Mrs. Fred 
Mrs. Harper is familiar to 


Winzeler. 











* 





many CowBelles throughout the 

country as she served as the first 

secretary-treasurer of the National. 
* * % 

Colorado CowBelles said a regretful 
farewell to Mrs. Tee Simms recently 
when her husband, Willard E. Simms, 
was appointed general manager of the 
National Western Stock Show at Den- 
ver. For the past six years Mrs. Simms 
has written and edited the Ranch 
Home department of the Record Stock- 
man, and has given wonderful coverage 
to all CowBelle activities in the state. 
However, though the ladies will miss 


LADIES 
TAKE IN 
COLORADO 
HEREFORD 
TOUR 


Among ladies 
who took part in the 
recent Colorado 
Hereford tour were 
(1. to r.) Mrs. Ben 
Kettle, Westcliffe, 
Colo.; Mrs. Al Atch- 
ison, Colorado 
Springs, secretary 
of Colorado Here- 
ford Association; 
» Mrs. Wad Hinman, 
; Yampa, Colo. 


Tee Simms they are happy to welcome 
her successor, Mrs. Marge Mundell] 
Hale. A graduate of the Colorado 
School of Journalism, Mrs. Hale grew 
up on a southeastern Colorado ranch 
and is equally at home in the corral, 


the kitchen or at an editorial desk, 
co * ed 


HERE AND THERE 
WITH THE COWBELLES 


Kansas CowBelles welcomed a 
new group, the Greenwood County 
CowBelles, organized in Eureka this 
summer. Mrs. O. W. Lynam, past 
National and state president, and 
Mrs. Lee Perkins, secretary-treasurer 
of the Kansas CowBelles, were guests 
at the initial meeting. At its close 
the group sang the Kansas Cow- 
Belle Song, which was written by 
the late vice-president, Mrs. Fred 
Winzeler of Lamont, and the group 
stood in silent memory of this de- 
parted member who had worked so 
faithfully in the organization. 

ok * ok 

On Sept. 29, Mrs. Chester R. Paxton, 
president of the Nebraska CowBelles, 
was honored as Queen for a Day at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show and Rodeo. 
The Nebraska CowBelles are proud 
that for the past several years their 
presidents have been singled out for 
the honor. 

ae * * 

On Sept. 17, the Harney (Oregon) 
CowBelles rounded up all the Dutch 
ovens, coffee pots and skillets from 
over the countryside and cooked up 
a real old fashioned 


Horses on the range pawing through deep snow for cured grass underneath. Contrary to popular belief (not cattle 


men’s), cattle do not use their forefeet for pawing through snow. 
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(Chas. Belden picture). 
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bre ikfast at a special cow camp set 
up in the city park at Burns, as a 
fe ce of the Harney County Fair. 


A se and enthusiastic crowd came 
ai 00 A.M. and made it a big day. 
* *K ~ 


‘ new group, the Wallowa County 
CowBelles, was recently organized 
ix. Oregon. The first meeting was 
beid Aug. 6 during the stockmen’s 
meeting in Enterprise, and Mrs. 
Gordon Arnhart was elected the first 
president. 

* ot od 

izona CowBelles, the group whose 

“cowbelle material” has proved such 


a fine source of revenue, is now work- 
ing on another project—a CowBelle 
doll. This very active organization 
has ‘ust completed a new addition 


to its CowBelle Home in Phoenix. 
* x * 

The annual “Beef Smorgasbord” of 
Whitman County (Wash.) CowBelles 
will be held on Nov. 6, with Mrs. Ed 
Curtis, Mrs. Hugh Huntley and Mrs. 
Floyd Bloomfield in charge. 

* * * 


Made your plans to attend the con- 

vention in New Orleans? 
* * * 

Fremont County (Colo.) CowBelles 
put over Beef for Father’s Day in a 
big way. A proclamation, gold-lettered, 
was signed by the mayors of the vari- 
ous towns. The CowBelles sponsored 
a “Baby Derby,” presenting a prime 
beef roast to the father of the first 
child born in Fremont County on 
Father’s Day, 1955. Free pony rides 
were given to children of mothers 
who bought beef for Father’s Day, 
with about 430 youngsters benefiting. 
Stores reported 300 per cent increase 
in beef sales in the Canon City area. 

Posters. were placed in grocery 
stores; cafes and restaurants featured 
special beef dishes; car stickers were 
employed; beef promotion was featured 
in three parades, and postal cards 
carrying beef promotion jingles were 
sent to business men and city people. 
Plans are being made to sponsor an 
essay contest through the county’s 
schools. Members of the Fremont 


County beef promotion committee are 
Mrs. Alvin Black, chairman; Mrs. 
State Goodwin and Mrs. Jim Shoun. 
—Mrs. Marion Ross, Reporter, 
Fremont County CowBelles 

K OK * 


Program arrangements already com- 
pleted for the New Orleans convention 
include these activities: 

Ladies’ hospitality hour in the Jung 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 8. 

Ladies’ luncheon and style show, 
Roosevelt Hotel, at noon, Monday, the 
9th. 

River boat ride that evening for all 
visitors. 

CowBelle breakfast in the Jung 
Hotel, Tuesday, the 10th. 

Wednesday, the 11th, will conclude 
with the annual banquet, floor-show 
entertainment and dancing. 

* * * 


Mrs. R. A. Burghart of Colorado 
Springs, president of the Colorado 
CowBelles, presided at a meeting in 
Craig on Sept. 11. Mrs. Al Atchinson 
outlined the program for beef pro- 
motion. Mrs. Bill Schrader of Craig, 
president of the Moffat County Cow- 
Belles, spoke of that group’s activities 
with recipes and other projects. The 
Moffat County CowBelles “Cattlemen’s 
Dream” won second prize for the 
best looking float in the Ride ‘n’ Tie 
Rodeo parade sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion. The ladies did the wiring 
and decorations on the float, on which 
sat two large Herefords. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Mrs. Willard E. Simms, wife 
of the new manager of the National 
Western Stock Show, Denver, and Mrs. 
Tom Field, third vice-president of the 
American National CowBelles. 


Reduction in horse, mule and sheep 
numbers in the past 10 years has freed 
enough pasture, range and hay to ac- 
commodate 91% million beef cows or the 
equivalent. 


Frozen food locker plants in the coun- 
try on Jan. 1955 totaled 10,553. They 
served 4.3 million families and proc- 
essed 1.4 billion pounds of food in 1954. 





The president and philanthropy committee of the Kansas CowBelles present 


o.F 


the chairman of Kansas State College scholarship committee with a $500 check 
for a girl studying meat research as a post-graduate student for two years. The 
winner will make a personal report to the ladies at their state convention in 
March. (L. to r.) Mrs. Wayne Rogler; Dean Harold Howe; Mrs. George Andrews; 
an Helen Schlaphoff, head of the college of home economics; Mrs. Rufus Cox; 


rs. A. D. Weber. 
October, 1955 
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Over 





What Do You See Here 
That Your Herd Needs? 


® More Weight at weaning and 
maturity 

® Thriftiness: Determination to sur- 
vive on sparse range — Ability 
to fatten on fair pasture 

® Hardiness: Proven resistance to 
pink eye, cancer eye, anaplas- 
mosis, lumpy-jaw 

® Heat Tolerance: Ability to pro- 

duce milk and make growth in 

summer’s heat 

Laboratory Tested for beef pro- 

duction 


ABBA can supply you with 
birth-to-weaning figures on 1294 
Brahman crossbred calves. 
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1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


| HINT FOR HORSE BUYERS 


It pays to trot him 
Before you’ve got him! 
—Howard Haynes 


SPRINGS 


For pickups and cars, 
State make one model, 











Ibs. Ha) 
ular overload springs, 
7 Guaranteed. Send check 
or M. O. 
ONLY $9.75 PER PAIR 


HARVESTER EQUIPMENT CC. 
Dept. D-2 Albert City, lowa 
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RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
tor GREATER PROFITS! 


With economic conditions tighten- a 
ing up you NEED Cattle that 
have enabled farmers to put money 
in the bank for years and years. 
Milking Shorthorns are DE- 
PENDABLE. They’ve made 
money for your Grandparents and their Grandparents 
before them! That’s because they are the most PRACTI- 
CAL breed in existence. They convert home-grown feeds 
and roughage into milk, meat and_butterfat most 
economically. Milking Shorthorns are BIG, STRONG, 
RUGGED. You get 4% milk and greatest salvage value 
oo milk se eee a yous 
plus greater saleability of calves means greater sec 

under ANY world conditions. Subscribe to MILKING 


SHORTHORN JOURNAL now! Published 
monthly. Only $1.00 for six months, $2.00 for 
full year. $5.00 for three years. Send money 
TODAY or write for FREE facts! 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
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OCT. 
19 


WYO. 


OCT. 
20 


WYO. 





OCT. 
24 


WYO. 


NOV. 


1 


No. Dak. 








HEREFORD RANGE BULL SALE 
60 HEAD Coming two-year-old bulls; rugged, 


ready to go to work, uniform bulls. 


Wheatland, Wyo.—October 19th 
The von Forell Herefords 
Wheatland, Wyo. 


Sale starts 1:00 p.m. at the ranch 
5 miles north on Highway U.S. 87 








40 BULLS... 
LUSK, WYO., 12:30 p.m. at Fairgrounds. 
Range Bulls, 25 top cut Heifers, bred and open. 


25 FEMALES will be offered OCT. 20 at 


Herd Bulls, 
Real 


Prince Domino and Hazlett breeding predominating. 
Write for catalog to: 
PODOLAK POLLED HEREFORD RANCH, LUSK, WYO. 


THE ee 





CHEYENNE, WYO. ‘OCTOBER 24 
AS BULLS For catalog write to 
wate Ne age 15 FEMALES boy rE" mario toute 


17 miles NE of — 


on Highway Cheyenne, Wyoming 


- - HEREFORDS 


Sale Pavilion 
Wheatland, Wyoming 
Oct. 25 — 1:30 P.M. 


For catolog write to 
Earl Marsh, Chugwater, Wyo. 


45 BULLS 


These are long yearlings, not 
fitted but well grown out. 


Earl Marsh and 
E. W. Ellis 





IODENCE HEREFORD SALE 


Ranch — off Highway 19 — 30 miles north of Alliance, 
29 miles south of Chadron. Nebr. 


35 TOP BULLS 


(Prince Domino breeding) 


For catalog write to 
CHARLES L. IODENCE 
HEMINGFORD, NEBRASKA 





REGIONAL SHORTHORN SALE 


Fairgrounds, Jamestown, No. Dak., Nov. 1, 1955, 1 P.M. 
30 BULLS—20 FEMALES 


For catalog write to 
GILBERT ELKEN, JR., Sale Mor. 
Mayville, North Dakota 


To add those additional pounds the easiest 
and quickest way, use a top Shorthorn bull. 
Buy him at Jamestown — Top Shorthorn 
Sale in Northwest! 


35 BULLS . . . 65 FEMALES 


An offering of Pioneer, Battle Mischief 
7th, Zato Heir and Rocker breed. 


PIONEER HEREFORD RANCH 





At ranch 6 mi. west of Mer- 
riman on oiled highway No. 
20. Pay us a visit anytime. 


Ed Belsky & Son 
MERRIMAN, NEBR. 





POLLED HEREFORDS—Nov. 11—1 P.M. 


29 miles south of Chadron. Nebr. 
35 BULLS Mousel Sale Barn, Cambridge, Nebr. 
21 miles east of McCook, Nebr. 
(All trains stop at McCook) 


For catalog write to 
Edison, Nebraska 


120 FEMALES 


C. K. Mousel 








HEREFORDS GO TO PORTLAND 


The only national Hereford saie jn 
the Northwest is the Pacific Interna- 
tional Hereford Sale, being held this 
year on Oct. 21, at Portland. Twenty- 
one herds from six states will have en- 
tries in the auction ring, with 43 Here- 
fords slated for new ownership. 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 
ON STAGE FEB. 22-MAR. 4 


The 1956 Houston Fat Stock Show 
will run from Feb. 22 through Mar. 4, 
with the breeding show taking place 
Feb. 22-Feb. 26. In that event, Here- 
ford, Angus, Shorthorn, Brahman, 
Santa Gertrudis, Charbray, Charollaise 
and Brangus will be shown, the Bran- 
gus for the first time at Houston. Dead- 
line for livestock entries is Dec. 15, 


OGDEN TO SELL HEREFORDS 


A total of 255 bulls and females 
have been consigned to the annual 
auction sales of breeding Hereford 
cattle, to be held in conjunction with 
the Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show at Ogden, Utah, Nov. 11-16. 
The sales, sponsored by the Inter- 
mountain Hereford Breeders Associ- 
ation, have attracted consignments 
from eight states. On Nov. 14, 70 
Hereford females will be offered; 
con Nov. 15, 185 bulls will go through 
the rings. 


57TH AMERICAN ROYAL 


Drawing considerable interest in 


final planning for the 57th American | 


Royal Livestock Show at Kansas City, 


Oct. 15-22, has been a new classifica- | 


tion for young people. For the first 
time, entries were accepted for pure- 
bred registered heifers, owned and 
fed by 4-H club members or Smith- 
Hughes vocational agricultural stud- 
ents. Classifications were offered for 
Herefords, Polled Herefords, Angus, 
Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns. 


HIGHLANDS TO CANADA 


A carload of heifer calves, yearling 
heifers and young cows—all of the 
Scotch Highland breed—has been sold 
by the Baxter Berry XX Ranch near 
Belvidere, S. D. to the H. O. Rogerson 
Ranch in British Columbia. Four ship- 
ments of these cattle have been made 
to Canada since the first of the year. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS TO RUSSIA 


Approved by the government last 
month was export of 64 head of 
Santa Gertrudis cattle to Russia, 
following the recent visit to this 
country of a Russian farm delegation. 
Included in the shipment are 22 
bulls and 42 heifers, valued at 
$64,000, and bought from six ranches 
in the San Antonio, Texas. area. 
Granting of the export license for 
the animals was not involved in 
the United States embargo of stra- 
tegic goods to the Iron Curtain land 
because cattle are not on the re- 
stricted list. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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HEREFORD NEWS 

/ steer bred by A. H. Karpe of 
Ba! .rvsfield and shown in the FFA 
div. on by Harry Hardy, also of 
Ba. vsfield, took the grand champion- 
shir lest month at the California State 
Faii .n Sacramento. 

* * ok 


Cne hundred Hereford breeders over 
the sation joined the American Here- 
ford Association during August. Larg- 
est numbers of new memberships came 
from Texas, Colorado, Missouri and 
Kentucky. 

% * * 

Purebred Hereford registrations for 
the year totaled 522,639, third highest 
on record. America’s Hereford breeders 
have now passed the 9-million mark 
in resistrations. 

* * * 

Navy Secretary Charles S. Thomas 
has accepted an invitation to address 
the 74th annual banquet of the 
American Hereford Association, Oct. 
17 at Kansas City. Secretary Thomas 
is the son of the late C. R. Thomas, 
who served as secretary of the na- 
tional breed association from 1887 
to 1911. The son will unveil an oil 
portrait of his father. 


BREED SHOWS GROWTH 

For the first time in the Polled 
Hereford breed’s 55-year history 
more than 100,000 head have been 
registered in one year. A total of 
101,084 animals was registered by the 
American Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion in the fiscal year period ended 
Aug. 31. This is a 26.6 per cent in- 
crease over the previous high of 
80,020 for 1954. The 101,084 recorded 
last year with three times as many as 
in 1947 and 10 times the 1940 mark. 


NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOW 
AT GRAND NATIONAL 

In the Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, taking place Oct. 28-Nov. 6 
at San Francisco, total premiums for 
the livestock division amount to $88,235 
—$46,567 for beef cattle. The National 
Hereford Show is set for Oct. 30-Nov. 
1, with the sale scheduled for the 
fimal day. There will be Angus and 
Shorthorn classes in the event also. 
Premiums for the Hereford show total 
$16,770, of which $9,270 is being put 
up by the Grand National and $7,500 
by the American Hereford Association. 


ANGUS NOTES 

The complete program of the first 
American Aberdeen - Angus confer- 
ence, including the 16 major 
speeches, has been printed in book- 
let form. The conference, held June 
30 at Stillwater, Okla., is covered in 
36 pages; copies may be obtained 
from Public Relations Department, 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association, 9 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago 9, Il. 

The 1956 Angus conference has 
been set for Apr. 29-May 1 at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


October, 1955 





3RD ANNUAL BULL SALE 
NOV. Ranch — 9 miles southwest of Hobson 
(Heated sale barn on ranc 
19 Nov. 19 — 12:30 ry 


MONT. 57 HEREFORD BULLS 


For catalog write to: E. H. BODLEY, HOBSON, MONTANA 


NOV. | 200...%.,.BEST HEREFORD BULLS 


21 & 22 available will show on November 21 and sell on November 22 


at the Central Wyoming Fair Grounds at Casper. There will 
be herd bulls and the tops in range bulls to sell singly and 


WYO in pens of 2, 3 and 5. Dan Thornton will judge the cattle. 
* | WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION ory, fellhouer, Secretary 


Laramie, Wyoming 


DEC BEAR CLAW RANCH SALE 


Billings, Mont. — Billings Livestock Comm. Co. — Dec. 2, 11 AM 
2 HEREFORDS 


50 BULLS 50 FEMALES 
MONT Several of the heifers will be bred. For catalog write to 
= Bear Claw Ranch, R. E. Leone, Mgr., Dayton, Wyo. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- . 
able registered Hereford breeding B. P. Franklin 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. Meeker, Colo. 












POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS REASONABLE PRICES 
A. B. Hardin Phone 022F23 Gillette, Wyo. 


TOP HEREFORD MEN LIKE OUR LARGE TYPE, SMOOTH BREEDERS. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 
Alliance Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where 
the highest priced cuts of meat grow. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE ‘comcrciai 
GRASS RANGE N BAR RANCH MONTANA 





CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 
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Ralph L. Smith, owner of Angus 
farms at Chillicothe, Mo. and Lewis- 
burg, Kan. has purchased the entire 
37-year-old Sunbeam Farms Angus 
herd of more than 1,000 head from 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Fullerton, Jr. of 
Miami, Okla. The new combined herd 
will be the largest herd of registered 
Angus in North America. 


FIRST DOMINICAN SHOW 
The Dominican Republic’s first 
large-scale International Cattle Fair 
will be held in Cuidad Trujillo, 
Dec. 20—Feb. 27. Eighteen cattle 
associations of five countries are 
reported among early entries to 

compete for $157,000 in prizes. 


NAT’L WESTERN BOOK OUT 
Premium books for the Golden Anni- 
versary National Western Stock Show 
went into mail Oct. 1, according to Gen- 


eral Manager Willard Simms. A special 
horse show premium book will be is- 
sued later. Closing date on entries for 
individuals in open and junior classes 
on cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses is Dec. 
1; on performance classes for horses 
Dec. 20; on carload entries Dec. 26. Dates 
are Jan. 13-21, right after the Jan. 9-12 
New Orleans convention of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association. 


IDAHO ASSN. BOOKS SALES 

The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
has scheduled these sale dates: Oct. 22, 
Filer Range Bull Sale, Filer; Oct. 31, 
Feeder steer, heifer and calf sale, Twin 
Falls; Nov. 4, Pocatello Range Bull Sale, 
Pocatello, Idaho. On Oct. 22 there will 
be a banquet and dance in the evening 
at Twin Falls. 


Breeders in the United States export- 
ed 17,400 cattle for breeding last year. 
This is the largest number exported 
since the peak year 1946. 





THE STATE PRESIDENTS 


We caught the 
president of the 
Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association 
a bit unaware 
last month when 
we called him up 
for a little off- 
the-cuff story 
about himself. 
R.A. (Bob) Burg- 
hart has the nice 
westerner’s dis- 
inclination totalk 
too much about 
himself, but he 
helped us_ out 
with these facts: 

He has been actively managing 
Ingall Land and Cattle Company 
since 1940. The company was or- 
ganized in 1933. He lives at Colorado 
Springs, where he spends some of 
his time on a real estate business he 
has there. 

Mr. Burghart operates two ranches 
—one just 12 miles southeast of the 
Springs, in the rolling foothills. This 
is primarily good grass country, but 
about 250 acres are irrigated by ditch 
and pump wells; another 250 acres 
are used for dryland farming. 

The second of the two, called the 
lower ranch, is on the west side of 
Baca County, the east side of Las 
Animas County, along the dividing 
line and on Two Butte Creek. This 
place, mostly rolling plains, is 20 
miles northwest of Pritchett, Colo. 
It has some nice cedar breaks that 
Mr. Burghart credits for eliminating 
much winter trouble. 

This is a commercial Hereford 
plant; the Baca County location has 
a cow and calf setup and the El Paso 
County place, at Colorado Springs, 
is the yearling ranch. Mr. Burghart 
says they take their own calves from 
the one ranch and buy enough more 
to make up the 1,000 to 1,500 year- 
lings run on the second ranch. The 
place figures a bit over 30 acres per 
animal. 

About the cattle phase of his work, 
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he says, “We try to keep on our toes. 
We make this cow-calf operation 
with just winter pasture and cake. 
It works fine. Of course we’ve had 
to cut down numbers the past few 
years because of drouth, but it does 
make a good, economical operation.” 

Of his association activities, this 
state leader believes the biggest 
problem is getting the membership 
alive to what the organization is do- 
ing and trying to do. There are 14 
standing committees encompassing 
some 75 or 80 projects and tackling 
problems as they arise. 

Mr. Burghart calls the matter of 
taxes most important; says it appeals 
to the most members because the 
work done on it has brought “results 
they can see—a saving to the average 
fellow... . About a year or two ago 
we figured we had been able to save 
about 37 cents a head for them, based 
on state evaluations as adjusted.” 

Many other committees are very 
active, each important in its own 
way. Beef promotion for the state 
is outstanding, as is the work of the 
CowBelles in this respect. 

It happens that Mrs. Burghart is 
a president in her own right; she is 
at the head of the state’s CowBelles. 
An Oklahoma girl, she met her hus- 
band while both were attending 
Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs. 

Bob Burghart grew up in south- 
eastern Kansas and moved to Colo- 
rado in 1920. He went to high school 
in Chanute, Kan., and took his col- 
lege degree at the Colorado institu- 
tion. 

The Burgharts have one son, Bob, 
Jr., who is in business with his 
father. There’s a little grandson, 
too, who will be two in November. 

Mr. Burghart’s community service 
includes membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which he is 
chairman of the taxation and budget 
committee. He is active in many 
civic groups and with the First 
Christian Church; 
Colorado College. 





is a trustee of | 


Personal Mention 


Fred H. Kennedy, well liked assistant 
regional forester at Denver has been 
promoted to regional forester for the 
southwest region. He will be succeeded 
by Basil K. Carne from Delta, Colo,, 
supervisor of the Grand Mesa-Uncom- 
pahgre National Forest. The transfers 
are effective Oct. 23. Donald Clark js 
regional forester at Denver. 


Regional Forester Clare Hendee, of 
the California region since 1951 has 
been named an assistant chief of the 
Forest Service under Richard §£ 
McArdle. He succeeds E. W. Lover- 
idge, retired to accept an assignment 
with the American embassy in Bogota, 
Columbia. Mr. Hendee will be suc- 
ceeded by Charles A. Connoughton, 
from the region headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Dr. Theodore C. Byerly has been 
appointed assistant director of live- 
stock research in the Agricultural 
Research Service. Ned R. Ellis, head 
of the meat production and evaluation 
section, succeeds Dr. Byerly as chief 
of the animal and poultry research 
branch. 


Association at York. Mr. Lewis is 
a former president of the feeder 
organization and now a director. The 
presentation of the bronze plaque was 
made by Ralph R. Hansen of Swift 
& Company, Chicago. 


Michigan cattle feeders selected 
Reese Van Vranken of Kalamazoo 
County, a past president of the Michi- 
gan Cattle Feeders Association, to re- 
ceive the Swift award. Mr. Van 
Vranken and his son operate a 550-acre 
farm which includes some 400 acres 
of tillable land and 150 acres of perma- 
nent pasture. Roy R. Green of Swift's 
agricultural research department pre- 
sented the plaque to Mr. Van Vranken. 


A fire which evidently started in 
the electric wiring of the house early 
last month completely destroyed the 
home of Loren Bamert at Ione, Calif. 
Mr. Bamert is a former president of 
the American National. 


Howard Linger, Alamosa, Colo. has 
been named to the newly created post 
of executive secretary of the Denver 
Livestock Exchange. C. J. “Dewey 
Mann is president of the exchange, 
for which Mr. Linger will handle 
public relations activities. 


Theodore C. Byerly has been ap 
pointed assistant director of livestock 
research for the Agricultural Research 
Service to assist Dr. B. T. Simms wh? 
became director of livestock researc! 
when O. E. Reed retired Sept. 1. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








Glenn Lewis of Exeter, Nebr. re- | 
ceived the Swift Centennial Founder’s ' 
Award during the recent convention 
banquet of Nebraska Livestock Feeders 
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Cl-arles B. Jennings has been ap- 
poi’ ed assistant general manager of 
the \enver Union Stock Yard Company, 
of ich L. M. Pexton is the president. 








° 
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Oc -.22 — Pacific International Exposition, 
North Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 15-22—57th American Royal Live Stock 
Shew. Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. -28—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 


Sale, Chicago. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 6—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
San Francisco. 


ositron, 

hae i—Nevada State Cattle Association 
convention, Elko. 

Nov. ii-i6é—37th (“Golden Spike’’) Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

Dec. 8-i0—California Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 


vention, Red Bluff. 

Jan. 8-11, 1956—59th annual convention, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 13-21— Golden Anniversary 
Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 19-20 — Convention, Mississippi 
men’s Assn., Jackson. 

Jan. 26-28—13th annual meeting, Alabama 
Cattlemen’s Assn., Montgomery. 

Feb. 16-17—Convention, Louisiana Cattlemen's 
Assn., Shreveport. 


National 


Cattle- 


Feb. 22-Mar. 4—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. 
Mar. 22-23— Convention, Idaho Cattlemen's 


Assn., Pocatello. 
June 4-6—North Dakota Stockmen’s 
convention, Minot. 


June 7-9—65th convention, South Dakota 
Stock Growers Assn., Deadwood. 


Assn. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Sept. 22,1955 Sept. 22, 1954 


Steers, Prime -eseee- 21.00 - 25.25 $25.25 - 28.75 


Steers, Choice 20.50 - 23.75 22.25 - 26.50 
Steers, Good 18.50 - 22.00 19.00 - 23.50 
Cows, Comm. .. 11.50 - 13.00 11.75 - 14.00 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. 23.00 - 25.00 21.00 - 23.00 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. 16.00 - 23.00 15.00 - 21.00 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. 17.00 - 22.00 15.00 - 20.00 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. 14.00 - 17.00 12.00 - 15.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 18.25 - 22.00 17.50 - 23.00 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 12.00 - 18.25 11.00 - 18.00 
Hogs (180-220 Ibs.).. 15.75 - 16.50 19.00 - 19.85* 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ....... 17.75 - 20.00 18.00 - 19.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch, ........ 4.25 - 5.25 4.50 - 5.50 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Sept. 22,1955 Sept. 22, 1954 
Beef, Prime $37.50 - 40.50 $43.00 - 45.00 
Beef, Choice .. 36.50 - 39.00 42.00 - 45.00 
Beef, Good . 34.00 - 37.50 40.00 - 42.00 
Beef, Comm. .. 29.00 - 33.50 35.00 - 36.00 
Veal, Prime . 40.00 - 42.00 39.00 - 43.00 
Veal, Choice .. 34.00 - 40.00 38.00 - 41.00 
Veal, Good . . 31.00 - 36.00 33.00 - 37.00 
Lamb, Choice 40.00 - 43.00 43.00 - 44.00 
Lamb, Good . 37.00 - 40.00 40.00 - 42.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12+ . 40.00 - 44.00 49.00 - 51.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
(Thousands of pounds) 
Aug.31 July 31 Aug.31 5-Yr. 


1955 1955 1954 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ..100,591 96,666 104,781 107,074 
Cured Beef .... 8,498 8,379 8,486 8,466 
Lamb, Mutton. 8,851 8,597 7,867 8,210 
Total Pork ........218,312 297,962 228,738 321,487 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Aug. 1955 1,797 646 4,475 1,239 
Aug. 1954 ..... 1,635 649 3,852 1,207 
8 Mos, 1955 ...... 12,332 4,729 35,900 9,475 
8 Mos, 1954 12,038 4,795 31,013 9,239 


October, 1955 


BURLINGTON SCHEDULE 


The Burlington Railroad is again op- 
erating special train service to take 
care of the heavy fall movement of 
livestock from Wyoming, Montana and 
Nebraska points to all markets and 
feedlot stations. 


Montana-Wyoming Livestock Express leaves 
Billings, Mont., 10:00 p.m. daily except Satur- 
day and Sunday, picking up stock at Big 
Horn Wye, Benteen, Lodge Grass, Spear, 
Aberdeen, Parkman, Ranchester, Sheridan, 
Arno, Verona, Clearmont, Kendrick, Arvada, 
Echeta, Gillette, Edgemont and Alliance. 


Belle Fourche Livestock Express leaves Gil- 
lette, Wyo., at 12:50 p.m. Saturdays, stopping 
at Moorcroft, Upton, Newcastle, Edgemont, 
Crawford and Alliance. 


Big Horn Basin Livestock Express (new 
train) leaves Greybull 8:30 a.m. Fridays, serv- 
ing Basin, Manderson, Rairden, Mott. Wor- 
land, Pulliam, Lucerne and Thermopolis. 


Powder River Livestock Express departs 
Bonneville, Wyo., Fridays at 1:00 p.m., serving 
Lysite, Arminto, Powder River, Bucknum, 
Bishop, Casper, Glenrock, Carey, Orpha, Mor- 
ton, Douglas, Glendo and Guernsey. 

Box Butte Livestock Express operates Fri- 
days, leaving Alliance 10:00 p.m. arriving Lin- 
coln 10:00 a.m. next day, making connections 
with trains to south and east. 

North Platte Valley Livestock Express oper- 
ates daily except Monday, leaving Torrington 
9:30 a.m., stopping at Henry, Morrill, Mitchell, 
Scottsbluff, Minatare, Bayard and Alliance. 

Sand Hills Livestock Express, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, leaves Alliance 11:00 





Cattlemen, Feeders 
Elevator Operators: 


Roller Mills—all makes, all sizes, from 
$295, including 1 HP motor and magnets, 


to $6,000 less motor; also bucket 

elevators, screw conveyors, feed and 

molasses mixers, steam generators, 

vacuum air lifts, millwright service, etc. 
Write to 

THE ROLLER MILL EXCHANGE, 
Dept. 1 


P. O. Box 174 Aurora, Colo. 





a.m., serving Antioch, Lakeside, Ellsworth, 
Bingham, Ashby, Hyannis, Whitman, Hecla, 
Mullen and Seneca. 


Middle Loup Livestock Express operates Fri- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays, leaving Thed- 
ford, Nebr., 4:30 p.m., serving Halsey, Dun- 
ning, Linscott, Anselmo, Broken Bow, Ber- 
wyn, Ansley, Litchfield, Hazard and Ravenna. 

Rocky Mountain Express (new train) oper- 
ates Fridays, leaving Seneca at 2:00 p.m., serv- 
ing Mullen, Whitman, Hyannis, Ashby, Bing- 
ham, Ellsworth, Lakeside, Antioch and Alli- 
ance to Sidney, Sterling, Brush and Denver, 
and for connections beyond, 


CUTS FREIGHT RATES 


The D&RG voluntarily reduced live- 
stock freight rates on cattle and sheep 
shipments to public markets from Colo- 
rado and Utah points. The new sched- 
ule reduces rates about 2 to 10 cents 
per cwt. It comes from elimination of 
the rate differential granted by ICC 
in 1932 because the railroad operated 
mostly in the mountains. American 
National Traffic Manager Chas. E. 
Blaine has been negotiating with the 
D&RG and commends it for its volun- 
tary action. Mr. Blaine also advises 
that numerous other arbitraries in the 
western district have now been placed 
on a proper basis which means a saving 
of from % to 1 cent per cwt. to shippers. 








for Fall Planting 
Exclusive Seal-Gro-Treated against soil disease 
and soil insects, and for growth stimulant. 


As specialists, buying in car lots, we offer fullest 
value of highest quality. 


Write for prices and free pasture booklet. 
Local dealers in most areas. 


a: a) 


1425 15thSt..DenverColo 
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801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 


| am enclosing his dues (basis 7 cents per head; minimum 
Will you please send the tie clasp to me 


$10 annually). 
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TIE-CLASP COUPON 
To American National Cattlemen’s Assn., 


Here is the new member | have secured: 


(See Ad Page 35) 
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This brand means you can depend 
on reliable service for mortgage 
loans from a company as careful of 
your interest as of its own. Send 
for the Connecticut Mutual loan cor- 
respondent near you. He’s been tied 
up with the ranch business for 
years. He’ll give full weight to your 
special needs — and quickly! 


* Arizona & Western New Mexico 
STERLING HEBBARD 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 

5001 E. Washington Street 
P. O. Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz. 

* California—North & Central & Nevaaa 
WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
Mason-McDuffie Co., 2101 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

* California—San Diego & Imperial Counties 
EWART W. GOODWIN 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., 300 First Nat'l. 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 

California—Los Angeles & adj. counties 
C. A. SAINT 
R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Colorado, Cent. & East. Wyoming, Cent. & 
East. Montana, Nebraska 
HENRY C. HALL 
Hall & Hall, 408 Zook Bldg. 
Denver 4, Colo. 
WARREN P. HALL 
1406 First Ave., North 
Billings, Montana 

* Florida—North & Northwest 
W. T. COX 
166 East Pine Street 
Orlando, Florida 

* Florida—South & Southeast 
Cc. B. MOAK 
1107 DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 

* Oregon, Southern Washington 
HORACE A. DRYER 
H. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 

* Southern Idaho, Utah, Westen Wyoming, 

S. W. Montana 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., 
Logan, Utah 

* N. W. Montana, No. Washington, No. Idaho 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON, Manager 
Vermont Mortgage Co. 

918 West Riverside Ave. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 

* South Dakota 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 
345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, So. Dakota 

*Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 

Southeast Colorado 
CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 





* Texas Mortgage Division 
H. L. MARTIN, Manager 
821 Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


* Oklahoma, Northeast Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Mississippi 
DENZIL C. WARDEN, Manager 
Fort Worth Office 
1301 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 






























with 4,500 head of cattle. 


purchased at market price. 


WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 


LITTLE REAL ESTATE OFFICE IN MONTANA 


CITY PROPERTY 


110 Central Avenue 


Great Falls, Montana 








RANCHES, FARMS 





HISTORIC PLANTATION 
CLOSE TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A palatial estate of over 1,000 acres for beef, 


horse and dairy farming, with beautiful, his- | 


toric manor house. Elevation affords sweep- 
ing views. Mile highway frontage. Boundaries 
on secondary roads. Ideal for fabulous country 
club development and attractive subdivision. 
Details pictures and price on request. John 
Allen Johnston, Realtor at Leesburg, Virginia. 


YOUR SON NEEDS THIS: $12,000 down on 
259-acre irrigated farm. Modern buildings, 
feedlot, 4g minerals near producing wells. 
Daily mail and school bus. Mons Agency, So. 
Sth, Miles City, Mont. 





FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 





For Better Ranches & Farms in Western Mon- 
tana see: Ricks Realty, Stevensville, Montana. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ranch bargain; 11,000 acres with ample 
water of fine quality and unlimited range; 
bunchgrass very strong and to cattle’s 
Knees; long two-year-olds, without sup- 
plements weigh up to 1,100 pounds off 
grass; good buildings; equipment cost 
$65,669.00 when new, and now in good con- 
dition; carrying about 2,000 Herefords, 
could carry over 3,000; to be sold immedi- 
ately owing to serious family illness (dia- 
betes); including 1,400 cattle (this year’s 
maturing steers excluded) at $285,000.00 
with $175,000.00 down; write for further 
particulars; wire before coming; we have 
67 other ranches but this tops them all for 
value. Write: Munro, care of A. E. AUSTIN 
& CO., LTD. (realtors since 1906), 629 
Hornby St.. Vancouver 1, Canada. 


“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for.3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words, 


MONTANA 
CATTLE RANCHES 


Large Stock Ranch—over 150,000 acres. Already stocked 
Excellent buildings. 14 miles 
from County Seat town. Land, cattle and machinery price 
is $900,000. Terms—half down. 


Cattle Ranch—now stocked with 1,500 choice cows. 52,000 
acres in one of the best grass countries in Montana. Good 
improvements. Close to County Seat town. Price—$10 per 
acre. Terms—29% down, ten years at 5%. Cattle may be 

























































Phone 2-2633 


GRASS AND WATER 
Finest south Denver. Capacity 1,000 cows. 
Immediate possession. Bob Manuel, Colorado, 
ex. 


| 


BLACKBELT 
CATTLE AND SHEEP RANCHES 


10 clovers and grasses, 3 acres to cow, 53 
inches rainfall, no snows, 40-6000 acres. Ernest 
F. Randall, Realtor, P.O. Box 368, Selma, Ala. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 





INDIAN RELICS 





5 FINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS $2.00. 6 gem 
points $2.00. List free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to 4 
moose. Either with hair on, or various 

of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Yalcauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
ihe ash. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Send 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammunition or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 





Send raw wool to us and receive fine warm 
blankets. Free literature. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 455 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep 
men with more information on range she 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
rates: $2.00—two years; $5.00—five yeals. 
SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus 
Building, San Angelo, Texas. 





$ 





———e 


PECAN—From deep South Plantation. Late 
ORCHARD-FRESH, Papershell—Ready for 

livery after October 15. $3.75 for 5 Ibs. Post 
paid anywhere in U.S. Robert Fisher & Som 
Plettenberg, Louisiana. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


